hy wy ian, on ee) 
an at. aod. 


Jack saw that but a single opponent was be- 
tween him and the goal. Like an arrow he sped 


toward him, 
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CHAPTER I: 
THE FORTRESS, 


‘WELL, Bob, here we are at last. How do you 
think you are going to like it?” 

Jack Golden threw his hat on the wooden bunk 
and glanced up at his brother, Bob, a look of ex- 
pectancy on his face as he asked the question. 

._ Bob Golden smiled as he met the look. “My 
goodness, Jack, but you are a bit premature, aren’t 
you? They have kept me so busy since we landed 
here this morning that I’ve hardly had time to take 
a good breath, much less to think about whether or 
not I’m pleased with the aspect of things. But let 
me tell you one thing, Jack. If The Fortress lives 
up to what I’ve heard of it, we'll like it all right.” 

“J guess you are right there,” agreed Jack a trifle 
slowly. “But, I say, Bob, did you ever see such 
dandy looking uniforms? Honestly, most of the 
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old cadets here look as though they had been melted 
and poured into them. I'll bet they have to use a 
shoe horn to get into them with.” 

Bob laughed as he ran a comb through his curly 
brown hair. ‘They sure do look nice,” he agreed, 
“and, Jack boy, I hope that you and I will do 
honor to them.” 

It was shortly before six o’clock of the day when 
The Fortress was to open its one hundred and first 
year. The two boys, Bob and Jack Golden, were 
in a room to which they had been temporarily as- 
signed, waiting for the call of the bugle which 
would set in motion the wonderful system for which 
the college was famous. They need no introduction 
to those who have read the first book of this series, 
but, for the benefit of those who have not, it may 
be well to state that they were the sons of a wealthy 
manufacturer and lumberman who lived in the lit- 
tle town of Skowhegan, ’way up in Maine. Bob 
had celebrated his eighteenth birthday two days 
before. He stood nearly five feet ten inches in his 
shoes and weighed 160 pounds. 

Jack was a little more than a year younger, about 
an inch shorter and about ten pounds lighter. 

As Bob had declared, since their arrival they had 
been intensely busy taking entrance tests and both 
boys were heartily glad that the ordeal was over, 
especially as each had been assigned to the class 
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for which he had applied, Bob to the third sopho- 
more class and Jack to the fourth or freshman class. 

“I say, Bob, have you seen anything of Fred or 
Will Jenkins?” Jack suddenly asked, as he opened 
the window to let in a bit of fresh air. 

“No,” Bob replied. “But there’s nothing strange 
about that as you know they are usually late. I 
imagine they will be along in a day or two when 
their money gets low. You know they left home 
two days before we did, but they probably stopped 
up in Philadelphia to have, what they call, a good 
time.” 

Jack was about to speak again when the loud call 
of the bugle rang through the building, and the 
term had started. 

The opening exercises were held in the assembly 
room on the first floor. After roll call the com- 
mandant, Colonel Breack, read a chapter from the 
book of Daniel and offered a fervent prayer for 
the success of the year just starting, followed by a 
short but stirring address by the same officer, after 
which mess call sounded and the cadets quickly, but 
quietly, made their way to the wash room in the 
basement. Here they were formed in line in col- 
umn of twos and at the command of Cadet Captain 
Sharp, “Battalion forward, column half right,” they 
broke into that snappy half step which, during a 
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visit of the cadets at Jamestown, won the hearty ap- 
plause of the West Point cadets. 

Of course, with so many new men _ in line the 
step lacked much of the precision which it would 
regain after a few days of practice, but there were 
enough old cadets there to give it rhythm and the 
new men were quick to catch it. 

And now, while Bob and Jack were eating their 
first meal as cadets, it is necessary to give a brief 
description of the way in which affairs at The 
Fortress are conducted. 

The Fortress stands on an elevation overlooking 
the Delaware River a few miles south of Philadel- 
phia. The military staff of the college consists of 
the president, who is also the commandant and is 
commissioned colonel by the State, the vice-presi- 
dent, commissioned lieutenant-colonel, the adjutant, 
with the rank of captain, the professor of military 
science and tactics, who is an officer in the United 
States army, and the tactical officer. These of- 
ficers also constitute the administrative board of the 
college. 

The cadet corps is divided into two companies 
for administrative purposes and into four com- 
panies for drills. The cadet officers are the bat- 
talion captain, two first captains, a captain and quar- 
termaster, a captain and adjutant, and eight or nine 
lieutenants. These officers are chosen from the first 
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or senior class. The sergeants and corporals are 
from the second or junior class. These cadet of- 
ficers, especially the captains, are chosen, not ac- 
cording to scholarship, but according to all around 
fitness. The rules and regulations are very strict, 
but need not be recounted here as they will be un- 
derstood as the story proceeds, 

There was no study hour this first night and the 
cadets were occupied in unpacking their trunks and 
in putting their rooms in order. Tattoo sounded 
at mine fifteen and fifteen minutes later came call 
to quarters and at nine thirty-five the sound of taps 
was wafted through quarters. 

Jack was asleep almost as soon as his head struck 
the pillow, but Bob was not so fortunate. It seemed 
as though he had never seen so hard a bed before, 
and, as there are no springs on the beds and the 
mattresses are not very thick, it is highly probable 
that he was right. It seemed, as he muttered to him- 
self, like lying on the hard side of a bunk. But at 
last tired nature asserted itself and he fell asleep, 
to be awakened a moment later, as it seemed to 
him, by reveille, sounded just outside his door. 

“Goodness gracious,’ Bob muttered as he turned 
over, “it can’t be morning yet.’”’ He was about to 
go to sleep again, when suddenly it came to him 
that he was now a cadet and that he had only eight 
minutes to dress and get into line in the wash 
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room. He sprang from the bed and seeing that 
Jack had either not heard the bugle or had gone to 
sleep again, he called: 

“Come on there, Jack, old boy, make it snappy. 
Only six minutes left and we don’t want to be late 
the first morning.” 

Jack slowly rubbed his eyes and sat up in bed. 

“You've got to hustle,” urged Bob as he pulled on 
his trousers. 

“All right, here goes,” and the next moment Jack 
was hurriedly pulling on his clothes, the while he 
hummed : 

“Oh, it’s nice to get up in the morning.” 

By dint of much hurrying the two boys fell inta 
line just as the last note of the assembly sounded. 

“That was a little bit too close for comfort,” Jack 
whispered to Bob as the sergeant began to call the 
roll. 

The boys had washed and returning to the upper 
corridor, were about to enter their room, when they 
heard someone say: 

“Hey, rooky, come here.” 

“Were you speaking to me?” Bob asked. 

“I sure was,” was the reply in a commanding 
tone. “Come in here and make up my bed.” 

Bob walked up the corridor till he was facing the 
cadet, a boy by the name of John Hill, to whom 
he had been introduced the night before. 
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“You want me to make up your bed?” asked 
Bob slowly as though he doubted that he had heard 
correctly. 

“That’s exactly the impression I was trying, in 
my feeble way, to convey to your mighty intellect, 
and I want you to be quick about it too,” Hill 
sneered. 

“Well, my feeble friend,’ Bob replied in the same 
tone as nearly as he could imitate it, “I am afraid 
‘that want will be your master. I am not used to 
being ordered around in that tone of voice and 
besides, I have my own bed to make.” 

John Hill was a member of the second class and 
was something of a bully. He had had several 
fights since he had been at college and as he was 
all of six feet tall and well proportioned, had each 
time been the winner. At the same time he en- 
joyed a limited amount of popularity as he was 
captain of the foot ball team, and a fine athlete. He 
could not understand being answered in such a man- 
ner, by a new man, and at once determined to teach 
him his place. 

“Say, you young cub, what do you mean by an- 
swering me in that manner?” he returned step- 
ping up close to Bob. “Do you know who I am?” 

Now Bob Golden was not of a quarrelsome dis- 
position, but he never could stand being imposed 
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on and he was possessed of the quality of personal 
fearlessness. So, as Hill passed, he replied: 

“Why, yes, I believe your name is Hill, isn’t it?” 

“It sure is,” was the angry reply, “and if you 
don’t mind your step your name will be mud.” 

By this time several other cadets had gathered 
around, attracted by the loud tone of Hill’s voice. 
Bob shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing. 

“Now, you fresh rooky, are you going to make up 
that bed?” demanded Hill. 

“T am not,” replied Bob decisively. Then, in an 
even voice he continued. “If it is the custom here 
for the new cadets to wait on the upper classmen, 
I wouldn’t have minded doing it if you had asked 
me in a decent manner, but neither you nor anyone 
else can order me around like that and you might 
as well understand it first as last.” 

“Gracious, Jack, but he’s some fresh rooky,” de- 
clared Hal King, another second classman and a 
chum of Hill. 

Hill started to say something, but just then the aid 
sang out, “get into your rooms down there and cut 
out the loud talk,” and all hastened to obey. 

“T’ll attend to your case later, rooky,” whispered 
Hill, as he turned to his room. 

As Bob entered his room his face was very sober. 
He regretted exceedingly having gotten into a con- 
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troversy with another cadet on the first day of his 
cadetship. 

“I wonder if I did right,” he said as he sat down 
at his desk, 

“Sure you did,” consoled Jack. “I don’t believe 
it is customary for an upper classman to speak in 
that way to a rooky. He'll probably challenge you 
to a fight, as one of the fellows told me that he had 
rather fight than eat.” 

“All right, let him challenge. I guess I know 
how to take a licking when it is necessary, but I 
won't take any more than I can help and I may be 
able to get in a wallop or two while he is doing it.” 

“Tl bet you will,” Jack said as he looked proudly 
at his brother. “I’ve seen you fight once or twice 
and I can’t say that I am much afraid that you won’t 
be able to take care of yourself. Of course,” he 
added, “I’m mighty sorry that the thing happened, 
but I can’t see how you could have done any dif- 
ferent.” 

“Thanks, old man,” Bob replied as he picked up 
a book, ‘‘Perhaps nothing will come of it. At any 
rate, we are not going to worry about it until we 
have to.” 

Until three o’clock the boys were kept busy with 
their classes and then came the call for drill. 

As the corps poured out on to the parade ground 
the old cadets, carrying their rifles, gathered on the 
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base ball diamond, while the new men were directed 
to form in line a little to the right. They were at 
once divided into what is known as awkward squads 
of six men each and a sergeant put in command of 
each squad. They were then marched to different 
parts of the parade ground, and each sergeant began 
instructing his squad in the rudiments of the drill. 

The sergeant, in command of the squad to which 
Jack had been assigned, was a young man of an 
overbearing and self-satisfied appearance, named 
Flinny. He had, of course, long since been nick- 
named “Fishy,” a name which he heartily disliked. 

“Now you fellows stand in line there, throw back 
your shoulders and put out your chests,” was the 
first command. “Now hold your hands so that 
your thumbs will be just opposite the seams of your 
trowser legs. Now listen carefully,” he continued, 
“for we don’t expect to give an order but once here. 
Until you are assigned to a company, you will, at 
all times, while on cadet limits, walk with your 
hands at your sides held palms to the front, like 
this,” and he proceeded to illustrate the order. 

“What's the idea?” demanded a boy, standing 
at Jack’s right, by the name of Rogers. 

Finny lifted his eyes sharply at the question and, 
looking sternly at Rogers, snapped out: 

“What is your number ?” 

“72,” Rogers replied. 
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“72” eh! Well, 72 let me give you two very im- 
portant pieces of advice. In the first place never 
ask questions of an officer during a formation, and 
in the second place say, sir, when you address an 
upper classman. Do you get that?” 

gies.) 

“Yes, what?” thundered Finny. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Rogers while a slight tit- 
ter of laughter was audible from the rest of the 
squad. 

“Silence in the ranks,” ordered the sergeant 
sharply. “Any one laughing at drill gets a half 
hour guard.” 

During the hour, Sergeant Finny taught his squad 
“Right face,” “left face’ and “about face,” not 
however, without much criticism and many sharp 
rebukes. It is considered a mark of high credit for 
ia sergeant to be the first to have his squad suf- 
ficiently trained to be assigned to one of the com- 
panies. Hence, they work very hard and, it must 
be confessed sometimes lose their patience or, at 
least have hard work to keep it. 

Just before the bugler blew recall Sergeant Finny, 
after finding fault with, as it seemed to Jack, every- 
thing they had done, gave the command, “Right 
about, face.” 

“Thank goodness, we’re right about something,” 
Rogers whispered to Jack as they obeyed the com- 
mand. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE FIGHT. 


“WELL, Bob, I see our old friends, the Jenkinses, 
are here.” 

Bob and Jack had come up from breakfast and 
were hard at work cleaning up the room for the 
day. 

“Yes, I saw them at breakfast,” replied Bob, 
“but I didn’t get a chance to speak to them, did 
you?” 

Jack looked at his brother in surprise. “I should 
say not. I—” 

“Steady now, old man,” Bob interrupted. “TI 
know we have no great cause to love Fred and Will 
Jenkins. They’ve been pretty mean to us in the 
past, that’s sure. But, Jack, we’re beginning a new 
life here, and I move that we try to be friends witn 
them. What do you say?” 

Jack was silent for a moment and Bob could see 
that he was doing some pretty hard thinking. 


“I’m pretty sure father and mother would want 
us to,” Bob added quietly. 
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That settled it. “Of course you’re right, Bob, 
and I’ll do my best, but it’s not going to be easy.” 

Bob was about to say more when a loud knock 
sounded on the door. 

“Come in,” Bob called out. 

The door opened and Hal King stood in the 
doorway. 

“Mr. Hill would be pleased to see you back of the 
drill hall right after mess this evening,” he said 
looking at Bob. 

“Thank you, sir,” Bob replied. 

“Shall I tell him that he can have that pleasure ?”’ 

“T can’t say for sure,” Bob replied. 

“Scared ?” 

“No, I don’t think so, but I want to find out a 
little more about things before I commit myself, 
but you can tell Mr. Hill that I will send him a pos- 
itive answere before mess this noon.” 

“What are you going to do about it, Bob?” Jack 
asked as soon as King had left. 

“T’m going to ask Captain Sharp. I believe he’s 
a mighty fine fellow and will tell me what I ought 
to do.” 

As it happened at that minute the door opened 
and Battalion Captain Sharp entered the room. At 
the Fortress no cadet is allowed to enter another 
cadet’s room, at any time, without a written pass 
from the officer in charge. He may stand in the 
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door way, but some part of his body must be out- 


side the door sill. This rule, however, does not 


apply to the cadet captains as they are on the mil- 
itary staff of the commandant, and are allowed cer- 
tain privileges not accorded to the other cadets. 


his cheery greeting. 

“Yes, sir,” Bob replied, ““You see this is a bit 
new to us and I guess we are rather slow at it.” 

Sharp laughed. “You'll be expert chamber 
maids before you’ve been here long.” 

“I’m mighty glad you came in, sir,’ Bob said as 
Sharp sat down on the bed. “You see I want to 
ask you a question. Fact is, I need a bit of advice.” 

Sharp smiled encouragingly. “I guess I know 
what you want,” he said. “You've gotten in wrong 
with Hill and don’t just know what to do about it. 
Is that it?” 

“Yes, sir, you see he has asked me to meet him 
behind the drill hall after mess to-night, and I sup- 
pose that means to fight.” 

“Tt sure does,” Sharp smiled. “How do you feel 
about it?” 

“T hardly know. You see I’m not on to the ropes 
yet and frankly, I wish you would tell me what I 
had better do.” 

“I heard all about your run in with Hill and 
thought maybe you'd need a little advice,” Sharp 


— 


“Morning, fellows, I see you are hard at it,” was ~ 
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began, and after a moment’s thought he continued. 
“Frankly, I do not believe in fighting on general 
principles, but there are times when a fellow has to. 
Hill is a good deal of a bully and if he thinks you 
are afraid of him he’ll make your life miserable. 
‘Of course, fighting is against regulations, but the 
Colonel is a pretty good sport and knows that there 
are times when it is better for two fellows to have it 
out rather than to go on with bad blood between 
them. So, the faculty officers kinder look to the 
first class to see to it that such affairs are kept 
within reason, and they are not apt to happen round 
while they are on.” 

“Then you think, sir, that I ought to meet him?” 

“Frankly, yes. JI don’t see any way out of it 
for you. How are you with your fists?” 

“He’s a peach,” broke in Jack before Bob had 
time to reply. 

Sharp laughed. “I’m glad of that, because Hill 
is no slouch and has had a lot of practice,” he said 
as he rose to go. He paused, with his hand on the 
door knob. “T’ll be glad to act as your second,” he 
said. 

“That’s mighty good of you, sir, and of course 
Pll accept gladly, but I don’t want you to get your- 
self into any trouble on my account.” 

“Don’t you worry any about that,” Sharp re- 
plied. “Then I'll tell Hill that you'll be there?” 
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“If you please, sir.” 

“That’s a mighty fine fellow, if any one should 
ask you,” declared Jack as the door closed behind 
their new friend. 

The day passed rather slowly to Bob. It was not 
that he was afraid, for he had confidence in his 
ability to take care of himself, but he regretted the 
necessity of fighting. 

As Bob, accompanied by Sharp and Jack rounded 
the corner of the drill hall, he found that nearly the 
entire corps had assembled there. 

“Here he comes,” cried two or three. 

A ring was quickly formed and Bob, stepping up 
to Hill sdid: “TI believe you wished to see me, sir.” 

Hill looked somewhat surprised but, motioning 
to King, who was standing beside him, said, “My 
friend here will talk with you.” 

Bob turned to King and the latter said, ‘Mr. 
Golden, yesterday morning you insulted my friend, 
Mr. Hill, and he demands an apology, failing which, 
he intends to give you a licking. Now what have 
you to say? But be quick, for we have only about 
twenty minutes before call to quarters.” 

“I deny that I insulted him,” replied Bob, “but 
if he thinks I did, I guess I will have to take his 
licking, for I certainly shall not apologize, 


“All right then, let’s get to work,” said King 
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quickly. “Stand back, fellows, we’ve only got time 
for four or five rounds. Here’s the gloves.” 

As Bob threw off his coat he glanced at Hill, who 
had removed his blouse and was clad only in a 
gauze undershirt and trowsers. 

“He must be pretty strong,” he whispered to 
Sharp as the latter was helping him on with the 
gloves, “And he looks to be in the pink of con- 
dition.” 

“You better keep on the defensive and keep away 
from him as much as you can,” advised Sharp. 
“Then you may not get hurt much, as it'll probably 
be only four rounds.” 

“Evidently he don’t think much of my chances,” 
thought Bob, as he replied with a smile: 

“Thanks, Pll take care of myself as well as I 
can.” 

A first classman named Brown was to referee and 
a second classman had been chosen to act as time- 
keeper. 

“Ready, Hill?” 

“Ready.” 

“Ready, Golden?” 

“Ready.” 

All right then, go to it. We'll dispense with 
hand shaking.” 

Now Bob had long prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of boxing and, as he had reminded Jack, was 
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capable of taking a good bit of punishment, but as _ 
he saw Hill, taller by two inches or more and out- 
weighing him by a good twenty pounds, coming 
towards him, with a grin on his face which seemed 
to say, “Well, this is easy,” he thought to himself, 
“Well, old man, here’s where you get yours.” 

But, if he was a bit discouraged he certainly gave 
no sign of it as he stepped forward to meet his 
opponent. 

“The rooky is game enough,” declared a first 
classman to Sharp. 

“Yes, and I’ll bet Hill will know that he’s been 
up against something when he gets through, even 
if he does lick him,” declared Sharp. 

“Well, rooky, I hate to do it,” taunted Hill as 
the two faced each other, “But you’ve got to learn 
how to behave round here, so here goes.” 

As he spoke, he aimed a vicious blow at Bob’s 
chin. If it had landed, it is probable that the fight 
would have ended then and there, but Bob saw the 
blow coming in time to dodge it, saying, with a 
grin, “there’s one wasted anyway.” 

Hill looked slightly annoyed, as he had evidently 
intended to catch Bob off his guard, 

“We'll see that there aren’t many more wasted,” 
he snapped, sparring for an opening. 

For fully a minute the two boys sparred without 
a serious blow being struck, and it was evident to 
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those who knew the game, that if Hill had the ad- 
vantage of weight and reach, Bob was equal, if not 
superior to him in skill. 

“Come, come, Hill, mix it up. You're not getting 
anywhere at that rate,” called out a fat boy of the 
second class, named Wilkins. “You act as though 
you were afraid of him.” 

This remark seemed to madden Hill, as it was 
probably intended to do, and he sprang forward, 
aiming a wicked blow at Bob’s head. Bob ducked 
and Hill’s fist encountered nothing more substantial 
than the air. Bob quickly sprang to one side and, 
before Hill could recover his equilibrium, had 
landed a heavy blow beneath his ear. The blow did 
not upset him, but it maddened him to the point of 
frenzy, and turning quickly, he rushed at Bob and, 
throwing science to the winds, began to rain a 
perfect storm of blows at him. 

Bob had hard “work to defend himself, so rap- 
idly did the blows come, and one particularly hard 
punch caught him on the nose making the blood 
flow freely. Up to this point he had kept his tem- 
per well in hand, but that blow hurt and, as he told 
Jack later, made him see red. But at that instant, 
the time keeper called “time” and they fell back 
for a rest. 

“First blood for Hill,” cried the fat boy, “But,” 
he added, turning to a fellow cadet, “I believe he’s 
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going to give the old bruiser the fight of his life 
just the same.” 

By the time the minute’s rest was up, Bob had 
succeeded in stopping the flow of blood from his 
nose, and, at the call, he sprang forward eagerly, 
for he was mad now, and when, as Jack often said, 
Bob Golden was good and mad, look out. And 
now the grin of confidence was gone from Hill’s 
face, and was succeeded by a look of fixed deter- 
mination. 

Apparently judging that his terrific onslaught, 
at the end of the first round, had been a good move, 
Hill began the second with the same tactics and Bob 
had all he could do to protect himself without try- 
ing to get in a blow, and even then he was not 
entirely successful, for two or three times Hill’s 
fist hit his face but, fortunately for him, they were 
glancing blows and, although they hurt, did but 
little damage. 

Bob knew that at the rate Hill was going, he 
would have to let up sooner or later, as he could 
hear his breath coming faster and faster. After 
about a minute of this kind of work, as if realizing 
that he was wearing himself out without accom- 
plishing anything, Hill suddenly jumped back. This 
move gave Bob the opportunity he had been waiting 
for, and without a second’s delay, he sprang for- 
ward and assumed the offensive. 
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This seemed to surprise Hill, and he quickly re- 
sumed his former tactics, but much of the force of 
his blows was gone and, easily guarding his face, 
Bob watched for an opening. Suddenly, the chance 
offered and his left fist shot forward and caught 
Hill a heavy blow on the chest and, almost at the 
same instant his right landed on the point of his 
chin, 

Hill went down in a heap and the referee began 
to count, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, but before he said the fatal ten, Hill 
got to his feet and at that instant the time keeper 
announced the end of the round, and Hill was saved 
from what would probably have been a knockout, 
as it was evident to all that he was decidedly groggy. 

“He'd have had him sure, if that round had lasted 
two seconds longer,” declared Wilkins, while Jack, 
wild with delight, assured Bob that he had him as 
good as licked already. 

“Go in and finish him,” he whispered while Bob 
was resting and Sharp, who was fanning him vig- 
orously with a towel, added, “’pon my word, boy, 
I believe you can do it.” 

“T don’t know about that,” Bob replied. “That 
blow was more or less lucky, and if I’m not mighty 
careful, ‘he’s likely to put me to sleep. He’s got a 
punch like the kick of a mule and it was more good 
luck than anything else that kept me from being 
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knocked out more than once. I’m going to try to 
play it safe the rest of the time if I can.” 

“I guess you're right, at that,” agreed Sharp 
somewhat doubtfully, “But just the same, I believe 
you could do it.” 

Jack was about to remonstrate with him, but the 
call for the third round prevented. It was evident 
that Hill was very nervous as he came from his 
corner and, instead of rushing at Bob as in the 
former round, he waited for the latter to attack 
him. Seeing that his oppoonent was not going to 
take the lead, Bob stepped forward and struck a 
light blow at his chest which Hill had no difficulty 
in parrying and for a minute they sparred, neither 
landing to any extent. 

“Aw, mix it up,’ shouted the fat boy, “You're 
fighting like a couple of old women.” 

“Why don’t you wade in and finish me?” sneered 
Hill. “You've got me, all right.” 

But before Bob could answer, someone shouted, 
“Cheese it! Here comes the O. C.” 

At the cry the cadets quickly broke away, rush- 
ing around the left side of the building. Hill 
snatched up his blouse and dashed around the cor- 
ner and Bob was quick to follow his example. 

As Bob was passing through the wash room, Wil- 
kins rushed up to him and grasped him by the hand. 
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“Good boy,” he declared, patting him on the 
back. 

“How much guard will I get do you suppose?” 
Bob asked anxiously, as they made their way up the 
stairs, 

“Oh, I don’t think you’ll get any guard,” Wil- 
kins answered. “Do you think the O. C. saw your” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Well, even if he did, he probably didn’t try very 
hard to see who it was, and anyhow, he is that new 
prof. and probably wouldn’t know you from Adam. 
My, but you’ve got a punch,” he added, admiringly, 
as they paused at the door of Bob’s room. 

Bob wondered how Hill would act toward him 
when they met, and made up his mind that he would 
be as friendly as Hill’s actions would permit, for 
it was not in his nature to hold a grudge against 
anyone very long. 

At tattoo that evening, Captain Sharp came into 
the room. 

“Well, son, you certainly gave a good account of 
yourself and I rather guess Hill will think a good 
while, before he gives you another invitation to see 
him behind the drill hall. You carry too many guns 
for him,” he added with a laugh. “But, I just 
want to caution you that you have undoubtedly 
made an enemy of him, and if he gets a chance to 
do you an ill turn, he’ll do it. He’s that kind.” 
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“[’m mighty sorry to hear that,” Bob said 
thoughtfully. “I hate to be on the outs with any 
one.” ; 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” returned Sharp. 
“That’s the right kind of spirit, but, unfortunately, 
there are some people in this world who believe in 
holding a grudge and Hill is one of them. But, I 
came in to see you about another matter. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OUT FOR THE ELEVEN. 


_ “HAVE you ever played foot ball?” asked Sharp, 
as he sat down on one of the beds, 

“Some,” Bob replied. 

“Excuse me for butting in, Captain Sharp,’ in- 
terrupted Jack, “but you want to take what Bob 
says about playing foot ball with a large grain of 
salt reversed, if you know what I mean. You see, 
he'll tell you that he has played a little, but is not 
much good and all that sort of thing, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, he’s a dandy player. Why, last year 
he made—” 

“Hold on there, old man,” Bob interrupted, “Re- 
member what I told you before we left home.” 

Sharp laughed, “And how about you. Did you 
ever see a foot ball before you came here?” 

Jack grinned as he replied, “I’m not modest like 
Bob, you know. I played end on the high school 
team last year and er, well, worse ends have played 
on teams. But, honest injun, you ought to see Bob 
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play. Why, when he gets the ball and starts 
going—” 

Again Bob interrupted and Jack stopped, but only 
to say, “Oh, you modest people make me tired. Why 
don’t you let me tell him the truth?” 

“Never mind, Jack, we'll spare his blushes,” 
Sharp said and turning to Bob asked: 

“Will your modesty permit you to inform me 
what position you have managed to cling on to?’ 

Sharp’s manner, as he asked the question, was so 
demure, that both Bob and Jack burst out laughing. 

“Why, I’ve played all the positions in the back 
field at one time or another, but I guess quarter 
back is. what I’m best at, that is, I’ve played that 
more than the other positions,’ Bob finally acknowl- 
edged. 

“And, believe me, he’s some quarter,” Jack got 
in before Bob could stop him. . 

“That’s fine,’ Sharp beamed. ‘You see, I’m 
manager of the team this year and I want you both 
to come out for practice to-morrow. Hill is cap- 
tain, as I suppose you know, and now that he’s got 
a grudge against you, he probably will not ask you 
to play, but I’ll see that you get a fair show.” 

“Thanks,” Bob said, “We'll be glad to come out 
and havea try at it. But, please don’t pay to much 
attention to what Jack says. I know that college 
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foot ball is a lot different from the high school 
article.” 

“Good,” Sharp put a good deal of emphasis on 
the word. “We need a good quarter more than 
anything else. We had a dandy team last year. 
Didn’t lose a game and were scored on but once. 
Most of last year’s team are back, but our quarter 
graduated and there’ll be a pretty stiff fight for the 
place. King will be a candidate, and, as he’s a 
great friend of Hill and a pretty good player, he’!l 
undoubtedly be a strong one. But, in my opinion, 
he’s a trifle yellow. You know what I mean. He 
lacks courage. Then there’s Reds, that red headed 
fellow at your mess. He’s got courage to burn, but 
not much head. Apt to lose it at a critical mo- 
ment. So, if you’re good, the team needs you.” 

At that moment call to quarters sounded and 
Sharp, after again being assured that they would 
report for practice the next afternoon, took his 
departure. 

“TI say, Jack, have you seen either of the Jenkins 
boys yet? I mean to speak to.” 

They had just come up from breakfast and Jack 
had picked up his Rhetoric. 

“No,” he replied, “and it seems kinder funny. 
Wonder if they are trying to avoid us.” 

“Looks like it,’ Bob declared, “But come on, let’s 
go and call onthem. They are in number 87 down 
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the other end of the corridor. We'll do our part 
and if they don’t want to be friendly, it won’t be 
our fault.” 

Jack made a wry face but, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, agreed. Going to the officer in charge, they 
got passes to room 87 and a moment later knocked 
on the door. 

“Come in,” came to their ears in Will Jenkins’ 
well remembered voice, and Bob opened the door 
and both stepped inside. 

It was an embarrassing moment to all four boys, 
but, after a moment’s hesitation, Will Jenkins 
stepped forward and held out his hand which Bob 
was quick to grasp. 

“This is mighty good of you, Golden,” he de- 
clared. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Bob returned easily. “We'd 


have been round sooner, but couldn’t seem to get 
a minute.” 


The ice broken, the four boys shook hands all 
around and were soon chatting as pleasantly as 
though no differences had ever existed between 
them. Bob and Jack remained until nearly time 
for morning assembly to sound and, on leaving, 
gave Fred and Will a cordial invitation to return 
their call. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” asked 
Fred Jenkins as the door closed behind their visitors, 
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“Hm-m, I guess they think they had better keep 
on the right side of us,” his brother replied. 

“Well, they seemed cordial enough,” Bob de- 
clared, when he and Jack were back in their rooms 

again. 

“Put the emphasis on the “seemed” and you'll 
probably have it about right,” was Jack’s sage reply. 

That afternoon as drill was over, Bob and Jack 
hurried to the gymnasium. Captain Sharp was al- 
ready there and, as soon as they entered, he in- 
troduced them to the coach. 

“Here’s a couple of fellows from the wild woods 
of Maine,” he said. ‘They may not look it, but 
I have it on good authority that they think nothing 
of eating a couple of grizzlies for breakfast when 
they are at home and they ought to be good football 
material.” 

Coach Jack Coates laughed as he shook hands 
with them. “First time I ever heard of grizzlies in 
Maine,” he declared, “But you boys look fit. What 
have you played?” 

Sharp answered for them, declaring that Bob 
was too modest, after which he fitted them out with 
foot ball togs. 

While they were dressing, Hill passed them on 
the way to his locker, and the look he gave Bob, 
augured ill for the latter’s hope for friendship be- 
tween them. 


cadens she 
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About thirty cadets reported on the field in togs 
and after an hour’s practice at tackling the dummy, 
running down under punts, falling on the ball and 
a short signal drill, the varsity lined up against the 
scrubs for a scrimmage. 

At first, neither of the boys were given a place, 
but after a few minutes the coach put Bob in at 
quarter and Jack at right end on the scrubs. 

Both boys, after a few plays, attracted consider- 
able attention, as it was easily apparent that they 
were fast and knew the game. Bob could see that 
both Hill and King were watching him closely, and 
several times he saw them glance at him as they 
whispered together, indicating that he was the sub- 
ject of their conversation. The coach also, had his 
eye on him, and, after he had been playing about 
half an hour, called out: 


“Here, King, you change places with that scrub 
quarter. I want to see how he'll show up on the 
other side.” 

Hill at once went up to the coach and said some- 
thing to him in a low tone, but the later shook his 
head impatiently. Discipline, on the foot ball field, 
is very strict and the word of the coach is law, so, 
although both Hill and King looked, as Jack after- 
ward said, mad enough to bite a ten penny nail into 
a dozen pieces, they had to do as the coach dirécted. 

Hill was playing at full back and he was an ex- 
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cellent player, strong, fast and fearless. Bob no- 
ticed that he whispered to the center, a large, good 
natured fellow named Shock, just before the team 
lined up. 
_ “All set now,” shouted the coach. “Varsity’s 
ball. I want to see you carry it over in not more 
than five downs. At ’em now, scrubs. Don’t let 
em do it.” 

The ball was on the scrub’s thirty-five yard line 
and Hill, who was calling signals, called for a half 
back run round right end. The center made the 
pass at least two feet too high and Bob fumbled it. 
Before he could recover, the scrub had broken 
through and he was thrown for a loss of five yards. 

“What’s the matter there, rooky? Got butter on 
your fingers?” demanded Hill. 

“Bob bit his lip, but said nothing, though he could 
not help thinking that Shock had passed the ball 
too high, purposely. The next signal called for 
a plunge through right guard by the full back. 
Again the pass was far from perfect, but Bob man- 
aged to get it and passed it to Hill who made about 
three yards. 

“Say, rooky, did you ever play foot ball before?” 
Hill asked, as the team lined up for the third try. 
“You're about as speedy as a snail going to a 
funeral.” 

“A'w, give the kid a show, Hill,” broke in the big 
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) 
left half back, a big fellow named Sweet. “Those 
passes were rotten. Shock acts as though he was 
passing a brick yard instead of a foot ball.” 

Here the coach whispered something to Hill and, 
on the next play, he called for a quarterback run 
around left end. This time the pass was true and, 
although his interference was none too good, Bob 
placed the ball on the scrub’s fifteen yard line before 
he was downed. On the next try Hill made five 
yards through left tackle, but a try at a forward 
pass failed, and the coach gave the scrub the ball on 
their ten yard line. 

“You've got to do better than that or there'll be 
some shifts before long,” he said, as he called prac- 
tice off for the day. 

“It’s mighty plain that Hill intends to keep you 
off the team if he can,” declared Jack, as they were 
getting their books out for the evening study. 

“He doesn’t seem particularly anxious to have me 
succeed his friend, that’s a fact,” agreed Bob, “But, 
while I don’t want to brag, I honestly think I can 
play the position better than King, and, unless he has 
more influence than I think he has, I’m going to 
get in some of the games before the season is over.” 

“That’s the talk, old man. If you show up bet- 
ter than King, I don’t believe the coach will stand 
much nonsense from Hill,” Jack declared. 


“Well, I like a good fight and I'll do my best. 
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But, Jack, old man, you’ve got that left end scrub 
beat a mile. You didn’t have a chance to show 
what you can do to-day, but that fellow is yellow. 
He missed me when I went round his end, just be- 
cause he was afraid to make a hard tackle. Oh, 
I’ve seen his kind before and I know.” 

“Do you really mean it?” asked Jack, much 
pleased. 

“I sure do. You are faster than he is and you’ve 
‘got a lot more nerve.” 

As the days passed, Bob’s prediction seemed likely 
of fulfillment. Jack’s ability had, the very next 
day, attracted the attention of the coach and it was 
not long before he was practicing, at least half the 
time, on the varsity. 

“Tf that young Golden only had about twenty 
pounds more weight on him he’d be a wonder,” 
Coach Coates confided to Manager Sharp one night, 
shortly before the day of the first game, as they 
were walking toward the gymnasium after practice. 

“Are you sure that he i§ not more or less of a 
wonder in spite of his weight?’ Sharp asked. “I’ve 
been watching him pretty closely and he is just 
about the fastest thing I ever saw in foot ball togs.” 

For a moment the coach did not reply, but seemed 
lost in thought. 

“You may be right at that,” he said finally. “To 
tell you the truth, I’ve been so busy watching that 
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brother of his, that I’ve rather neglected the kid.” 

“And what do you think of the brother?’ Sharp 
asked anxiously. 

This time the coach did not hesitate. “He’s a 
sure enough wonder. Good head, fast as a streak 
of lightning, knows the game and is absolutely fear- 
less. What more could you want?” 

“You’re the one to answer that question,” Sharp 
replied. ‘What more do you want?” 

“Walk round back of the gym with me and I'll 
tell you what I want.” 

As soon as they reached the rear of the gymna- 
sium, where there was no danger of their being 
overheard, the coach stopped and, placing one hand 
on Sharp’s shoulder said: 

“Sharp, I’m up against one of the most peculiar 
problems I’ve ever had to face in more than ten 
years of foot ball coaching, and I want your advice.” 

The coach paused and Sharp hastened to tell him 
that he would of course, be glad to help him if he 
could. 

“It’s this way,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause. “That Golden has King beat four ways of 
Sundays as quarterback. Why, King isn’t in the 
same class with him and King’s better than Reds 
at that. Now, the fly in the ointment is this. Hill 
hates the kid like poison and you know the kind of 
fellow he is. I hate to say it, but frankly, ’'m 
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afraid that if I put Golden in, Hill will contrive 
some way to throw the game and make it appear 
that it was the kid’s fault. I know it’s a rotten 
thing to say of a fellow and I wouldn’t say it to 
anyone but you. What do you think about it?” 

Sharp thought for some time before he spoke, 
then, weighing his words carefully, he said: 

“As you say, it’s a pretty hard thing even to 
think of a fellow, and I hardly know what to say. 
‘I do know that in practice Hill has made things as 
hard as he could for Bob without actually giving 
himself away, but whether or not he would do it 
in a game I don’t know.” 

“You admit then that I have good grounds for 
my fears?” 

“T guess Tl have to do that,’ Sharp replied 
sadly. 

“Then what had I better do?” 

“Well, if you think my advice is worth anything, 
I wouldn’t do anything just at present. You see 
our first game is an easy one and he can hardly 
do much damage in a game of that sort without 
giving himself away. Of course, you can hardly 
accuse him of such intentions.” 

“Hardly,” and the coach smiled for the first 
time. “Fact is, I had about made up my mind to 
do just what you say. Anyhow, you never can tell 
from practice how a new man is going to show up 
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in a game and I shall probably start King anyway. 
That much is due him.” 

At this same time another conversation was being 
held on much the same subject, at one end of the 
rifle range, a long room adjoining the locker room. 

Hill motioned King to join him there as soon as 
they had dressed. 

“TI tell you, old man, you’ve got to get an awful 
hustle on yourself or that rooky is going to beat 
you out,” Hill was saying. “I’ve done all I could 
to keep him down, but the fact is he’s a better 
player than you. That may hurt, but it’s the truth 
and you’ve got to realize it.” 

That the truth did hurt was plainly evident from 
the way the red blood mounted to King’s face. 

“T’ve been doing the best I could,” he declared. 

“That may be,” Hill agreed, “but if you have, 
you'd better try to do better than you can for your 
best so far is a long way from good enough.” 
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CHAPLER sly. 


WILL JENKINS LEARNS SOMETHING ABOUT 
DISCIPLINE, 


“PALMS to the front there and make it snappy.” 

Will Jenkins obeyed the order of the officer of 
the day with ill-concealed disgust, but that officer, 
if he noticed it, let it go by without rebuke. Doubt- 
less, he remembered the time when he was a rooky 
and for several weeks had to walk with his hands 
in that position. It is no easy matter, but every 
military trained man knows that it is the quickest 
way to overcome the habit of walking with stooped 
shoulders, and to attain the erect bearing of the 
soldier. 

Will pushed open the door of his room with a 
force that bespoke his state of mind. 

“S’matter, pop?” asked Fred, as Will threw him- 
self into a chair. 

“Matter enough,” he replied, “This being ordered 
around all the time is getting on my nerves. It’s 
do this, and don’t do that, from morning till night. 
I wish we had never seen this place.” 
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“T agree with you there,’ Fred declared, “But, 
we are here and I suppose we’ve got to make the 
best of it. You know father said that if we didn’t 
make good here, we'd have to go to work.” 

“Well, I’d like to know if you don’t call it work 
here,” Will snapped. “It’s the hardest work I ever 
did.” 

As he spoke, he rose and, going to the closet, 
reached far back on the shelf. After fumbling about 
for a moment, he brought out a pack of cigarettes. 

“Goodness, what a scare,” he said, as he pushed 
up the window and sat down on the sill. “I thought 
for a minute that Specks had found these cigarettes 
and that would have been another two hours guard.” 

He lit the cigarette, but had taken only a few 
puffs when, without warning, the door opened and 
the officer of the day stepped inside. 

At the first sound of the opening of the door, 
Will threw the cigarette from the window, but 
when he saw who it was he calmly lit another. 

The officer of the day looked at him for a mo- 
ment and then asked: 

“Young man, don’t you know that it is against 
the rules to smoke cigarettes?” 

“Sure I do,” Will replied, as he took a deep puff. 
“That’s why I threw the one I was smoking out 
the window when you opened the door. I thought 
it was the officer in charge. If it had been, I guess 
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I’d been caught anyway, as the box was laying on 
the sill in plain sight.” 

“Hum, so you think you might have been caught, 
eh? Well, my young friend, I regret to tell you 
that you are caught.” 

“Caught! Why, what do you mean?” Will 
asked in a surprised tone. 

“Why, I caught you, didn’t I? Don’t you think 

I’ve got any eyes?” 
' “Oh, I see what you mean,” replied Will, a tone 
of relief in his voice. I’m mighty glad it wasn’t 
the O. C. Id sure hate to walk two hours guard 
for a little thing like smoking a cigarette.” 

“You'll walk the two hours all right,” declared 
the officer of the day. 

“What!” almost shouted Will, throwing the sec- 
ond cigarette from the window. “Do you mean 
that you'll report me?” 

“Will I report you? Why, of course I’ll re- 
port you. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Well, that beats me,” Will declared. “Say,” 
he said suddenly, “do you know what we call a 
fellow who sque*!s on a pal up in God’s country 
where we come from?” 

The officer of the day laughed. “I guess you 
don’t quite understand things around here. Just 
let me explain a bit. If I didn’t have this sash on 
you could smoke all the cigarettes you wanted to, 
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in my presence, and I’d never yip, but when I’m 
O. D., I’m on my honor to report all the breaking 
of the rules which I see. So, you see I would be 
false to my duty if I didn’t report you. Now, do 
you understand?” 

For a moment Will was silent. This conception 
of duty was a new one to him and it took some 
time for it to sink in. 

“Oh, if that’s the way things are run around here, 
go ahead and report, but it seems to me that it’s a 
mighty poor system; making one cadet spy on an- 
other and then report him,” he finally said. 


2? 


“There’s where you’re wrong,” replied the other. 
“Tt isn’t a case of spying as you say. This sash rep- 
resents the authority of the college and whoever 
wears it is, for the time, not one of the fellows, 
but an officer on duty. I’m sorry, old man,” he 
continued after a rather long pause, during which 
Will said nothing, “but a fellow has to do his duty 
around here or he finds it pretty rough sledding.” 

He turned to go out, but paused with his hand 
on the door knob. “Better cut out the cigs. They'll 
do you no good and it’s no fun walking two hours 
guard.” 

“T'll bet T don’t get caught again,” Will said to 
Fred after the O. D. had left, “and,” he added, “I 
don’t intend to quit either.” 

The first game of the season was with a medical 
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college from Philadelphia. It was regarded much 
in the light of a practice game by the cadets as they 
usually ran up a big score on them. To his great 
delight, Jack was put in at right end and played, 
with much credit to himself, throughout the game. 
But, Bob was not given a chance, much to his sor- 
row. From the side lines he watched the play and 
kept his eyes particularly on King. He had to 
acknowledge that he was playing a good game, 
much better in fact than he had thought possible. 

As in former years, the medics were no match 
for the cadets and the latter won handily, 40 to 0. 

“You played a mighty fine game, old man,” Bob 
whispered to Jack as they were dressing after the 
game. “The way you broke up their interference 
was a pretty piece of work. I guess you’ve got 
your place cinched all right.” 

“T don’t know about that,” Jack replied, “but 
I don’t see why the coach didn’t put you in. It’s 
a shame.” 

Bob smiled. “Ours not to question why, you 
know,” he said. “T’ll probably get a whack at it 
later.” 

During the week following, Bob was kept on the 
scrub the greater part of the time, although on 
several occasions the coach made King change 
places with him. At these times Bob was keenly 
aware of Hill’s hostility and could see that he was 
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doing all he dared to make it hard for him. It was 
difficult for him to keep his temper a number of 
times when Hill’s actions made it seem that he had 
bungled the play. But he did, and never for a 
minute did he let Hill see that he was aware of his 
attitude. 

Did Hill but know it, he was taking the best pos- 
sible way to defeat his own purpose. Not a move 
escaped the keen eye of the coach, and more than 
once the way in which Bob handled a difficult sit- 
uation, deliberately created by Hill, brought a 
chuckle of delight from him. 

“That kid’s got the real foot ball instinct,” he 
said to Sharp as they were talking after practice one 
night. “The way Hill has been treating him is 
enough to make a saint lose his temper, but not 
once has the boy lost his, and a fellow who can keep 
his head under those circumstances is the kind I 
like to have in a game.” 

At that moment Bob and Jack came up to them 
and asked if he could speak to them. 

“Sure,” the coach replied in a friendly tone. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

“Well, sir, it’s like this,” Bob began, “I hope you 
will not think that we are too fresh, but our high 
school team up in Maine had a coach last year who 
developed a play that was a dandy and I don’t think 
any other team ever used it.” 
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He paused a moment and the coach said en- 
couragingly : 

“That’s fine. Let’s hear about it.” 

“Well, you see it’s a play that can only be used 
once in a game, but we tried it in five games and 
for times it scored a touchdown.” 

“A touchdown four out of five tries,” the coach 

repeated. “It must be a dandy. Let’s have it.” 
_ “It’s a play made from the kickoff,” Bob ex- 
plained, “and can be made only when the ball goes 
over to one side. When we lined up to receive the 
kick we had our fastest runners, one on each side 
of the field. Now, if the ball went fairly high and 
well over to one side, all the other team would be 
pretty well over on that side by the time the ball 
was caught. Then the fellow who caught it, in- 
stead of running with it, would throw it to the fast 
runner, over on the other side of the field. We had 
it all worked out so that the other nine men would 
be strung along so as to be able to get in the way 
of the other team as they turned to head off the 
runner. It may sound rather fishy as I tell it, but, 
as I said before, we only failed to get a touchdown 
once and that time we made over seventy yards.” 

“By cracky! but I don’t see why not,” the coach 
declared after a moment’s thought. “It takes a lot 
of practice, but I belive it’ll work. Anyhow, we'll 
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try it out to-morrow, and I’m sure much obliged 
to you.” 

“Not at all,’ Bob said, and was turning to go to 
the gymnasium, when the coached stopped him. 

“Just a moment, Golden. I want to ask you not 
to say a word of what you have told me to anyone. 
You see, I know of the trouble you have had with 
Hill, and how much he loves you. Now, if he 
should know that this new play is your suggestion, 
he'll likely try to crab it. I’ve had my eye on you 
and you’re going to get your chance all right before 
long, but I want to try that play out without you 
in the game so that Hill will do his best. Then if 
we find that it can be worked, he will hardly dare to 
do other than his best. Do you get the point?” 

Bob and Jack of course readily agreed to do as 
the coach asked and the following afternoon the 
new play was tried out. Before practice began, the 
coach called the varsity players to one side of the 
field and explained it to them. 

“Now, fellows, it seems to me that the play has 
ereat possibilities,” he said after he had gone over 
the details a number of times. “And now I want 
to try it out on the scrub without them knowing 
what we're going to pull off. It’s the only way to 
give it a fair test, and after a short signal practice 
we'll spring it on them.” 

And so, after the two teams had run through 
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signals for about fifteen minutes, he announced that 
the varsity would play a regular ten minute quarter 
against the scrub, the latter to kick off. 

“Send her down as far as you can toward the 
right hand corner,” he said, in a low voice to the 
scrub center, a big fellow named Rolfe, and a mo- 
ment later the ball was sailing through the air in 
the desired direction. 

Hill caught it and, turning, made a splendid 
throw to Reds, now playing at end, who was wait- 
ing for it well over on the other side of the field. 
Before the scrubs realized what had happened, Reds 
was well under way toward their goal. As they 
turned and darted after him, nearly every man found 
that his path was blocked by a varsity player, and, 
although a number of them succeeded in dodging 
their opponents, the delay was sufficient to give the 
runner a long start, and, a moment later he planted 
the ball behind the goal posts after a run of nearly 
eighty yards. 

For a long moment the scrubs looked at each other 
as if wondering what it was all about. 

“Gee, but that’s one peach of a play, coach,” de- 
clared Rolfe, while Bob and Jack, who had watched 
the play from the side lines, were delighted with 
the result. 

“And when it comes to speed, that fellow is a 
lumber wagon compared to you, old man,” Bob de- 
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clared, as they ran out on to the field in response to 
a signal from the coach. 

This happened on Wednesday and during the re- 
maining two practices, before the next game, the 
play was perfected as well as could be done, without 
an opposing team. It was, of course, practically 
impossible to work it again against the scrubs. 

The game that Saturday was with a college from 
up the state, which we will call The Maples. This 
college had played against The Fortress for many 
years and, although the cadets were in the lead in 
the number of games won, The Maples was always 
represented by a strong team, and it was regarded 
as a hard game. The previous year, the score had 
been 7 to 6 in favor of The Fortress. This year, 
rumors had reached the cadets that The Maple team 
had been greatly strengthened and was all of one 
hundred percent better than last year. 

At a black board talk, held the evening before 
the game, the coach said: 

“Fellows, I have good reason to think that the 
rumors which have reached us regarding The Ma- 
ples have not been exaggerated. You know what 
their back field was last year. With one exception, 
it’s the same this year, plus a year’s experience. 
That exception is their quarter. You will recall 
that their quarter was their one weak spot last 
year. Well, this year they have a fellow who was 
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the All Penn. Scholastic quarter last year. They 
lost three of their line by graduation, but their 
places have been filled by others equally good, if 
not better. Now, you know I don’t very often say 
anything discouraging, boys, but we’re in for a 
good big walloping to-morrow, unless we play a 
good deal beter game than we did against them last 
year.” 

And it seems that the coach’s worst fears were 
to be realized when, the next afternoon, the big 
Maple fullback, receiving the kick off on his own 
ten yard line, ran it back to the middle of the field, 
shaking off man after man, before he was downed. 
This was bad enough, but when the Maple backs 
smashed through the cadet line for gains of eight 
and ten yards at a time, until after only six plays, 
the ball was on the five yard line, a heavy cloud 
of gloom settled on the cadet stand. 

“Hold ’em, hold ’em, don’t let ’em score!’ came 
in frenzied yells from the stand as the two teams 
lined up. But, a moment later the cry was changed 
to one of exultant cheers as, on the next play, Jack 
was seen to break through the opposing line and 
throw the left halfback with a loss of five yards. 

“Rah! Rah! Rah! Fortress, attention, halt! 
Golden! Golden! Golden!” came to Jack’s ears as 
he picked himself up. On the next play the cheers 
were redoubled when the Maple fullback fumbled 
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a bad pass, and it was seen that Reds had fallen 
on the ball. Hill, at once, punted to the middle of 
the field, and the cadets drew a long breath of re- 
lief. Jack, running down under the punt, dropped 
the man who caught the ball in his tracks. 

But, now that irresistable march toward the cadet 
goal began again. The cadets were holding better 
than at first, but they were unable to check the fu- 
rious onslaught of the powerful backs, and it was 
not long before the ball was back on the five yard 
line. 


4 


“Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” again came the beseech- 
ing cry from the stands. 

But it was first down for Maple and, in spite of 
all they could do, two terrific plunges by the full- 
back took the ball over the line. The quarterback 
kicked the goal. 

“Get in at quarter, Golden,” the coach called to 
Bob, as the ball sailed over the bar. “Tell Hill 
to receive the kick off and to try that new play if 
he gets half a chance.” 

Bob grabbed up his head guard and ran out on 
the field. 

“We've got to throw a scare into them or it’s 
all off,” the coach said to Sharp. 

“Golden playing at quarter for The Fortress,” 
Bob called to the referee, and King, with an ex- 
clamation of anger, started for the side lines. 
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While the ball was being placed for the kick off, 
Bob went up to Hill and told him what the coach 
had directed. Hill made no reply, but the look 
he gave Bob would have disconcerted a less intrepid 
nature. 

As the coach had hoped, the ball took a diagonal 
direction and Hill caught it, scarcely having to move 
out of his tracks. — 

“Couldn’t have a better chance to try it,’ the 

‘coach declared, but the words were hardly out of 
his mouth when they were succeeded by a gasp of 
anger. 

Instead of throwing the ball to Jack, who was 
waiting to receive it, Hill had tucked it under his 
arm and started to run. He was thrown before he 
had made ten yards. 

“Here, Rolfe, replace Hill,” snapped the rents 

Hill came out of the game, his face black as a 
thunder cloud. It was the first time he had ever 
been taken out, except for an injury, and he was 
determined to give the coach a piece of his mind. 
But, to his great surprise, the coach paid not the 
slightest attention to him, and he took his seat on 
the bench in sullen silence. 

Bob was now calling signals and he started off 
with a triple pass which gained a full twenty yards. 
The stands went wild with joy and their enthusiasm 
seemed to imbue the cadet eleven with a strength 
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heretofore unknown. Play after play was run off 
with a smoothness which was beautiful to watch. 
And each play brought the ball a little nearer the 
enemy’s goal. Rolfe was plunging as he had never 
plunged before, equal, if not superior, to Hill’s best. 

“They’ve got ’em on the run, sure as guns,” the 
coach cried in a low tone as a fierce plunge by 
Rolfe through the right guard, gave the cadets their 
third first down and placed the ball on the ten yard 
iine. Before the teams could line up again the 
quarter ended. 

As the two elevens lined up after the short rest, 
the cadets in the stands were wild with excite- 
ment and were shouting, “We want a touch down! 
We want a touch down!” 

But now the Maple line braced, and two plunges 
by Rolfe and one by Sweet totaled only five yards. 
It was fourth down and five yards to go. 

“Better try a pass,’ Rolfe whispered to Bob. 

“I guess it’s our only chance,” he replied. 

He gave the signal which meant that Jack was 
to receive the ball, and as it was snapped, the boy 
darted through the line, eluding the left end by a 
supreme effort. True as a die Rolfe threw the ball 
and the stands broke into tumultuous cheers, as it 
settled in Jack’s arms well over the line. 

Sweet kicked the goal and the score was seven up. 

Rolfe made a poor kick off and the ball was 
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brought back to the cadet’s 40 yard line by a pretty 
exhibition of broken field running. But now, either 
the cadets were playing better on the defensive, or 
else the other team had lost a part of their former 
aggressiveness, for the cadet line held like a stone 
wall and their opponents were forced to kick. Jack 
caught the ball on his fifteen yard line, but was 
downed in his tracks, 

Rolfe punted, and for a while the ball seesawed 
‘back and forth, neither side being able to gain con- 
sistently. Finally, The Maples, recovering the ball 
on a fumble on the cadet’s 40 yard line, opened up 
and aerial attack and in three plays, placed the ball 
on the five yard line. Here two forward passes 
failed, but a line plunge, on the third down, gained 
three yards. At that instant the whistle blew for 
the end of the half, and never did it sound sweeter 
to a team. 

During the halves, Coach Coates made no refer- 
ence whatever to Hill, and when the signal was 
given for the team to take the field again, he di- 
rected the lineup should remain unchanged. 

The cadets received the kick off, but the ball was 
caught too near the center of the field to try the new 
play. During the third quarter, neither team could 
gain consistently and the period ended with the 
score unchanged, and the ball on the cadet’s 30 
yard line. Late in the last quarter, after both teams 
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had tried in vain every play known to them, a long 
forward pass put the ball on the cadet’s five yard 
line. In vain the cadets in the stand yelled to hold 
‘em! hold em! Three tries at the line put it over. 
The try for the goal failed and the score was 13 
to 7 on the wrong side. 

But four minutes remained to play. 

“That new play is our only hope,’ Bob said to 
Rolfe, as they went down the field to receive the 
kickoff. 

Defeat was staring them in the face as Bob 
caught the ball, well over in the left corner of the 
gridiron. He paused, as if uncertain which way to 
run, until one of the ends was almost upon him, 
then with all his strength, he threw the ball. Jack 
was playing well back and started to run as he saw 
the ball leave Bob’s hand. He met it on his ten 
yard line. One by one the Maples were bowled 
over and, before they could recover, Jack was well 
down the field running, as Sharp shouted in the 
coach’s ear, like a streak of greased lightning. 

As he crossed The Maples’ thirty yard line, Jack 
saw that but a single opponent was between him 
and the goal. If he could dodge him, a touch down 
was sure. Like an arrow he sped toward him, until 
it seemed that a collision was inevitable. Then 
Jack dodged and the other dove for him, catching 
him by the right foot. For an instant it seemed that 
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he would go down, but, with a strong jerk Jack 
wrenched himself free, and, an instant later was 
safe over the line. The new play had worked and 
the stands rocked with cheers as the cadets saw vic- 
tory snatched from defeat. 

Sweet kicked the goal and the score was 14 to 13 
on the right side. 

Almost as soon as the ball was put into play 
again, the whistle blew and the game was over. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BOB GETS “CIGARETTES.” 


“Now then, Hill, I guess it’s about time you and 
I had a little heart-to heart talk.” 

Coach Coates was speaking to the captain of the 
foot ball team on the Monday afternoon following 
the Maple game. They were alone in the locker 
room and it was evident that Hill was decidedly ill 
at ease. 

“In the first place,” the coach began, “I’m not 
going to say much about what happened Saturday. 
You disobeyed my order and you know me well 
enough to know that that is one thing I will not 
stand for so long as I’m coach here, so there’s no 
room for argument there. You’re a good foot ball 
player and an excellent fullback, but, I tell you 
frankly, Rolfe played the position last Saturday 
better than I’ve ever seen you do it, and that is 
saying a whole lot, if it’s any consolation to you.” 

“That might be a matter of opinion,” Hill said, 
his voice choked with anger. 
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“True,” the coach replied, “but remember, it’s 
my opinion that counts here. Now, I know that 
you’re down on the Goldens, especially Bob. It’s 
none of my business, of course, except in so far as 
it affects the team. Now get this straight. Bob 
Golden is a better quarter than King can ever be. 
He’s faster and has a better head, and he’s going 
to stay in as varsity quarter after this, until King 
shows me that he’s the better man, and, if you 
want my opinion, that'll be never. I know it’s 
hard on King,” he continued as Hill was about to 
speak, “but I can’t help that. It’s my business to 
turn out the best team possible, and the best man 
gets the place every time. 

“Hold on a minute, I’m not through yet,” as 
Hill started to turn away. “The most important 
part of this conversation is still to come. I’ve seen 
you a number of times deliberately try to make 
Golden ball up things at practice. That is bound 
to have a demoralizing effect on the team and, I 
tell you frankly, that if I see any more of it, Pll put 
Rolfe in your place and that’s flat.” 

Hill made no reply as the coach turned to his 
locker and began to dress for the afternoon prac- 
tice, but the look on his face would have spoken 
volumes had there been any one to see it. 

Every evening after mess, the cadet adjutant reads 
to the corps the delinquency reports which have 
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been handed in by the various officers during the 
day. These reports are divided into two classes, 
military and deportment. The latter are punished 
by an assignment of walking guard on Saturday 
afternoon and are called first, second, third and 
fourth delinquencies, according to the number of 
hours to be walked. The former carry assignments 
of guard, which are walked off in recreation periods 
during the week. 

That night, Bob, to his great surprise, heard the 
adjutant read, “R. Golden, cigarettes.” 

Many glances were cast in his direction and, de- 
spite his efforts to appear unconcerned, Bob could 
feel the blood mounting to his face. 

“Cigarettes” is only two hours guard, but for 
a member of the foot ball squad to be reported is a 
much more serious matter, as they are on their 
honor not to smoke at all during the season. Ifa 
cadet violates his word of honor at The Fortress, 
there is nothing for him to do except pack his trunk 
and leave. However, the report, “cigarettes,” does 
not necessarily mean that the cadet has been caught 
smoking, as the report is the same if cigarettes are 
found anywhere in his possession. 

As soon as the line was dismissed, Bob hurried to 
the adjutant. , 

“May I ask, sir, who reported me for cigarettes ?” 
he asked, after saluting. 
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The cadet adjutant glanced at his book. 

“It was Mr. Coulter,” he said. 

‘Mr. Coulter, otherwise known as “Specks,” was 
one of the staff aids and inspected the rooms of the 
cadets every morning while they were at mess. 

“Thank you, sir.’ Bob saluted and hurried to 
his room, where he found Jack worked up to a 
high pitch of anger. 

“An enemy hath done this,” Jack quoted as Bob 
entered the room, “and of all the rotten, dirty—” 

“Hold on there, son,” Bob cautioned, “don’t go 
off half cocked. It may be a mistake, you know.” 

“Mistake nothing,” Jack began, but just then the 
door opened and Captain Sharp came in. 

“Pardon me for not knocking,” he said, “but I 
was in such a hurry I forgot it. How about it?” 

“How about what, sir?’ Bob returned. 

“Why, about that cigarette, of course. You see, 
in a case of this kind it’s up to the manager of the 
team to get the man’s word of honor that he has 
not been smoking.” 

“You have it, sir,” Bob replied.” “As a matter 
of fact, I do not smoke at all and neither does Jack. 
I know no more about that cigarette than you do.” 

“T was sure of it all right and I only asked as 
a matter of form,” Sharp declared.  ‘‘Possibly 
Specks got the wrong room. He does make mis- 
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takes like that sometimes. You had better ask him 
about it in the morning.” 

“Yes, I reported you for cigarettes,’ Mr. Coulter 
replied when Bob put the question to him the next 
morning. “I found it in your desk.” 

“T bet I could name the fellow who put it there 
in two guesses,” Jack declared, when Bob told him 
what the aid had said. “But, what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“T don’t see that I can do anything about it ex- 
cept walk the guard,” Bob replied. 

“You can go to the commandant and tell him 
that it wasn’t your cigarette and that you didn’t put 
it there,” Jack advised. 

“No, I can’t do that,” Bob replied slowly. “A 
cadet here is responsible for what’s in his room and 
I'd rather walk the guard than give any one the 
chance to call me a welcher.” 

Two of the features of the life at The Fortress 
which Bob and Jack enjoyed especially were the 
cavalry and the wireless. They were used to horse 
back riding, but the expert instruction they were 
receiving, regarding the correct way to ride and 
manage a horse, was proving a revelation to them. 
As for the wireless, a small room in the chemical 
laboratory was equipped with an up to date outfit, 
and those cadets who cared to, were allowed to go 
there for a half hour after taps. Bob and Jack had, 
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“or some time, had an outfit at their home and both 
could read and send very well for amateurs. 

On the afternoon of the day following the cig- 
arette report, the cavalry squad, to which Bob had 
been assigned, was taken out for a road ride under 
the direction of Major Wing, the U. S. detail. The 
horse which Bob was riding, was a powerful black 
named Heine. One of the best trained horses in 
the squad, Heine had a reputation for stubbornness, 
and it was a reputation well deserved. As one 
cadet put it, when Heine was good, he was awful 
good, but when he was bad, he was horrid. 

On their way back, Major Wing proposed that 
they take a short cut home across some pastures, 
as it was nearly time for foot ball practice and a 
number of the players were along. All went well 
until they came to a rail fence about four feet high. 

“Forward, single file, gallop,” ordered the Major, 
and the squad broke into a fast run, Bob bringing 
up the rear. Over the fence flew the horses, one 
after the other till it came Bob’s turn to make the 
leap. Heine had evidently made up his mind that 
it was not a good day for jumping, so, when he was 
about three feet from the fence, he suddenly 
stopped. Not so his rider. 

Bob was taken entirely by surprise, as jumping 
was Heine’s strong point and he seldom refused to 
leap. So, when his horse stopped, Bob kept right 
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on going and landed in a puddle of water on the — 
other side of the fence. The water was only two 
or three inches deep and the bottom was very soft, 
so, although it was a bad fall, he was not hurt. 

“Are you hurt, Golden?” asked Major Wing 
anxiously, as he rode up. 

“I guess not, sir,” replied Bob, as he stood up 
and tried to dig the mud out of his eyes. 

As soon as it was seen that he was not hurt, all 
the cadets burst out laughing, and no wonder, for 
poor Bob looked, as one of them said, like an an- 
imated mud bank. Like most boys, Bob did not 
enjoy being laughed at and for a moment he came 
near losing his temper, but, as he glanced down at 
his clothes, his sense of humor came to his aid and, 
with a grin, he said: 

“Probably seems funny to you fellows, so go 
ahead and laugh.” 

“Lick off your lips,” suggested one cadet, “and 
you'll get your peck of dirt all at one gulp.” 

“Say,” cried another, “would you mind doing that 
again? I was looking the other way and didn’t see 
you.” 

During this friendly chafing, Bob was busily en- 
gaged in digging the mud out of his eyes, ears and 
nose, all the time giving them as good as they sent, 
for he was quick at repartee. As soon as he could 
see Clearly, he climbed back over the fence and ap- 
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proached Heine, who was contentedly eating grass 
a short distance away. He seemingly was deter- 
mined to finish his meal, for, as Bob approached, 
he sprang away, ran a short distance, and resumed 
his interrupted meal. Bob followed. 

“Put some salt on his tail,” shouted a cadet. 

“He doesn’t recognize you with that face on,” 
called another. 

Heine led Bob a chase of some distance, but 
finally allowed himself to be caught. 

“Now, we'll see whether or not you'll jump that 
fence,’ Bob muttered as he sprang into the saddle, 
and, tickling Heine’s sides with his spurs, he headed 
him straight for the fence. But once more the horse 
refused the jump, stopping as before, but this time 
-Bob was on his guard, and, although he was jarred 
violently, managed to keep his. seat. 

“Lift him over.” 

“Get a lump of sugar and hold it in front of his 
nose.” 

“Better take the fence down.” 

These bits of advice were shouted after him as he 
turned the horse for a third trial. 

Bob made no reply, but rode back about sixty 
feet and once more headed for the fence. This 
time, Heine, evidently thinking that he had carried 
the joke far enough, cleared the bars by at least 
six inches, 
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All the way back to the college, Bob’s companions 
joked him about his appearance. He took it in 
good part, though, to tell the truth, it got a little 
monotonous and when, as he entered his room, 
Jack said: “My Goodness, Bob, you look as though 
you had been pulled through a sewer. Did you get 
a fall?’ he answered sarcastically. “No, I rolled 
over in a mud puddle just for the fun of it. I 
wanted to see if it would stick on.” 

“Well, I guess you found out all right,” declared 
Jack laughing. ‘You'll be lucky if some farmer 
doesn’t sue you for lugging off his real estate.” 

Jack wanted to know all about it, but there was 
not time then, as they had to hurry for football 
practice. 

“Tell you all about it to-night,” Bob promised, 
as they hurried to the gymnasium. 

The next day at dinner, Colonel Break announced 
that classes would be called off for the afternoon, 
as he had chartered a steamer to take the corps up 
the river to League Island Navy Yard, where they 
would be allowed to inspect the latest addition to 
the United States Navy. This announcement was 
received with much pleasure by the cadets. Soon 
after they marched out of the mess hall, drill call 
sounded and they marched down to the wharf 
where they found the boat awaiting them, League 
Island was about an hour’s sail up the river and, 
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as the day was perfect, the cadets were in high 
spirits. 

They were about half way to the yard, when a 
group of four or five of the youngest of the rookies, 
who were standing together on the upper deck near 
the stern of the boat, began, as boys are apt to do, 
to dare each other. 

“T say, Rudd,” said a cadet named Watkins, “I 
dare you to walk that railing.” 

“Let’s see you do it first,” Rudd answered. 

It was a narrow railing running around the back 
of the boat and, for a distance of about fifteen feet, 
there was no upright. Watkins performed the fete 
in safety, walking between the two uprights on 
either side of the stern. 

“That’s pretty risky,” declared a second class- 
man, who was standing near. “Better not try it, 
Rudd.” 

“T can do it if he can,’ Rudd replied, as he 
climbed on to the rail where one of the uprights 
stood, 

He accomplished half the distance in safety, and 
would doubtless have finished all right, but at that 
moment, Major Wing came up the stairs and saw 
him. 

“Here, get off that rail at once,” he shouted. 

The command startled Rudd and, before anyone 
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could catch him, he pitched over backwards into 
the river. 

“He can’t swim. He’ll be drowned,” cried Wat- 
kins leaning over the rail. 

It happened that Bob and Sharp were talking to- 
gether on the deck just below, when he fell. 
“What in the world was that?” cried Sharp, as 
he heard the splash. “Someone has fallen over- 
board,” he added an instant later, as he heard the 

cry from above. 

“It’s Rudd, and he can’t swim a stroke,” shouted 
a voice from the deck above. 

Bob did not hesitate a moment longer, but, rip- 
ping off his blouse, he sprang to the rail and dove 
to the water below. As he came to the surface, 
and shook the water from his eyes, he saw Rudd 
struggling in the wake of the boat some fifty feet 
back. He went for him, plowing through the water 
with all the speed he could muster, but before he had 
covered half the distance, Rudd went down. He 
came up just before Bob reached the spot, but sank 
again before he could grab him. 

“I must dive for him,” he thought, and, taking 
a long breath, he plunged downward, Down, 
down, he went till it seemed that he could go no 
farther, and then, just as he thought he would have 
to give up, his hand touched something, and reach- 
ing down, he grabbed the boy by the hair. It 
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seemed to him that he would never reach the sur- 
face, but at last, just as he felt that his lungs would 
burst, his head came above the surface, and, to his 
great joy, he saw a motor boat but a short distance 
away. Rudd was unconscious, and, holding his 
head above the surface, Bob trod water till the boat 
reached them. They were quickly pulled in to the 
boat and a moment later were taken aboard the 
steamer. 

Fortunately, “First aid to the injured” is one 
of the courses at the Fortress, and, although there 
was no doctor aboard, the cadets knew exactly 
what to do, and under the ministrations of three 
of the first classmen, Rudd soon began to breathe 
regularly and a few minutes later opened his eyes. 

“He’s all right,” cried one of the seniors. ‘Now, 
all together, regular Fortress cheer for Bob 
Golden.” 

“Rah! Rah! Rah! Fortress! Attention! Halt! 
Golden! Golden! Golden!” The college cheer rang 
throughout the boat, 

Bob escaped from his friends as soon as he could 
and, accompanied by Sharp, went down into the 
engine room, where he stripped off his clothes and 
waited while they dried on one of the hot boilers. 
He was a little late getting off the boat at the Navy 
Yard, but he managed to see a good part of the 
battleship before it was time to return. 
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“The commandant wants to see you in the cabin, 
Golden.” They were on the return trip down the 
river and Bob, Jack and three or four others were 
sitting in the bow of the boat when one of the 
seniors made the above announcement. 

Bob hurried to obey the summons and found 
Colonel Break talking with the captain of the boat. 

“Mr. Golden,” the colonel began, “I want to 
thank you for what you did this afternoon and also 
to congratulate you on your bravery.” 

Bob flushed and tried to say that it was nothing, 
but the Colonel interrupted him. 

“You know you boys are intrusted to my care 
and if Rudd had been drowned I should never have 


gotten over it. I trust that I know a brave act 
when I see it.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BOB DISAPPEARS. 


_ For some time Bob had been aware of a grow- 
ing intimacy between Hill and King and the Jen- 
kins boys. A number of times lately he had seen 
the four talking earnestly together at the door of 
one of their rooms, and once in particular he no- 
ticed that their conversation ceased suddenly as he 
passed. 

This caused him some little uneasiness, as he 
’ knew that it was unusual for upper classmen to 
show so much interest in new cadets as they seemed 
to be doing. Ever since the fight, both Hill and 
King had entirely ignored him, except on the foot- 
ball field. The Jenkins boys had been friendly 
enough, on the surface at least, although they had 
not as yet returned their call. 

Bob had said nothing of all this to Jack, as he 
did not wish to worry him. Knowing his brother’s 
impetuous nature, he was afraid that, should he 
suspect anything, he might do something which he 
would afterward regret. 
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Ever since the Maple game, Bob had no reason 
to complain of Hill’s treatment on the football field, 
so far as any overt act was concerned, although his 
attitude was far from friendly. Two more games 
had been played, both of which resulted in vic- 
tories for the cadets, and both Bob and Jack had 
fully vindicated the opinion which the coach had 
expressed concerning them. Hill had needed the 
warning he had received from the coach, and was 
playing a far better game than he had ever played 
before, and that meant that he was well nigh perfect. 

Hallowe’en night is an occasion of much sport 
at The Fortress. Study is called off for the eve- 
ning and the cadets, dressed in all sorts of fancy 
and ridiculous costumes, gather in the gymnasium, 
where they are entertained by the junior class. 
Sometimes it is a minstrel show, but more often a 
farce in two or three acts, in the way of a burlesque 
on military life. 

This year Hallowe’en came on a Friday. It was 
the night before one of the hardest games of the 
season, and Coach Coates gave Sharp strict orders 
to see that every varsity man was in bed not later 
than ten o’clock, an hour before the festivities would 
be ended. 

The order had been given to the team at the close 
of practice, and Sharp had repeated it to each cadet 
during mess, to be sure that everyone understood. 
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The formal part of the entertainment was over 
by a quarter to ten, and the remainder of the eve- 
ning was given over to a stag dance and the singing 
of college songs. At ten o’clock, Sharp left the 
gymnasium and returned to quarters to see that all 
the players had obeyed the order. 

As he went from room to room, he found all the 
men in bed, until he came to the one occupied by 
Bob and Jack. Here he found Jack, in his pajamas, 
sitting on his bed, but Bob was not in the room. 

“Where’s Bob?” he asked in a surprised tone. 

“That’s just what I’d like to know,” Jack re- 
plied, no less anxiously. 

“Didn’t he come in with you?” 

“No, he left the gym about half past nine. Said 
he'd be right back. When he didn’t come I thought 
probably he’d decided to turn in instead of coming 
back as it was so near ten.” 

“Tt’s mighty strange,” Sharp declared soberly. 
“But, you can get into bed and I'll scout ’round and 
see if I can find him. He must be ’round sonte- 
where. I'll be back in a few minutes.” 

Sharp went directly to Hill’s room and found 
both him and King in bed, but not asleep. 

“See here, Hill,” he began, as he switched on the 
light. “Bob Golden is missing. Do you know 
anything about where he is?” 
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Hill sat up in bed. “Not a thing. Why should 
you think I did?” 

“T didn’t,” Sharp replied a trifle impatiently, “but, 
as you are captain of the team, I naturally came to 
you first.” 

“T fail to see what that’s got to do with it,” Hill 
growled, “I’m not responsible for the man except in 
the games. If he’s beat it, it’s up to him. You 
don’t suppose somebody’s carried him off, do you?” 

“Of course not, but you know as well as I do 
that he’s not the kind to beat it, as you suggest,” 
Sharp declared indignantly. 

“T don’t know anything about it one way or the 
other,” Hill snapped, as he laid down again. “Any- 
how, it’s not up to me to find him and I’m going 
to sleep if it’s all the same to you. Good night.” 

Sharp snapped off the light and left without an- 
other word. 

“I wonder if he’s lying,’ he mused, as he hurried 
to the gymnasium. 

He cautiously inquired of several of his class- 
mates if they had seen anything of Bob since half 
past nine, warning them not to say anything about 
it, as he would probably turn up all right before 
long. But he was unable to learn anything. None 
had seen him, 


At half past ten he returned to Bob’s room, hop- 
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ing against hope that he would find the missing 
cadet in bed. But Jack was alone in the room. 

“Did you find him?” the boy asked and tears 
of disappointment sprang to his eyes as Sharp shook 
kis head. 

“No,” he replied soberly, “and I’ve looked every- 
where. It’s the strangest thing I ever heard of. 
But, Jack, boy, you know more about him than I 
do. Haven’t you an idea?’ 

Jack made no reply for a moment. 

“Think, man, think,” Sharp urged, “there must 
be some reason for it and you ought to know if any- 
one does.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it has anything to do with 
it, but Bob was kidnapped last summer,” and then 
he told Sharp how he and Bob had invented a new, 
type of storage cell, and how two men had tried 
to steal it and had finally kidnapped Bob and almost 
compelled him to give them the secret of the cell. 

“But, those men are in Charleston Prison or, at 
least, I suppose they are. If they had escaped, 
Father would have known of it and told us.. I 
can’t think of anything else,” he finished. 

“Well, that’s a clue,” Sharp agreed, “but I 
doubt if it’s the right one. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that some one in their confidence is at the 
bottom of it. Now, I have a different idea, but, it 
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is one of which I can speak only to you, Jack, and 
you must promise not to mention it to a soul.” 

“Of course I won't, if you say not to,” Jack 
promised. 

“Well, then, you know that Bob lost King his 
place on the team. Of course, it was all fair and 
above board and King ought to be enough of a 
sport to take it in good part. Bob is the better 
quarterback and King and Hill too, for that matter, 
ought to have the interest of the college enough 
at heart to want the best players on the team, but 
they’re sore at Bob. That much is sure. Now I 
happen to know that both those fellows have slath- 
ers of money, and it wouldn’t surprise me if they 
have hired someone to get Bob out of the way for 
a few weeks. You see, without Bob, King is sure 
of his place on the team. Now mind, Jack, this is 
only a suspicion. I haven’t a speck of proof or 
even evidence, and that’s why you must keep mum. 
It’s only that I know they would give more than 
one one thousand dollar bill to get King’s place 
back. I don’t think, for a minute, that they would 
have him harmed. They wouldn’t dare to go that 
far. But, it’s after eleven and I must report this 
to the commandant. You had better go to bed and 
try to get some sleep.” 


Sharp found the commandant in his office and at 
once made his report. 
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“That is strange, very strange,” declared Colonel 
Break. “You say you have looked all about for 
him?” 

“Everywhere I could think of, sir.” 

“And have you any theory of your own to ac- 
count for it. I do not think Golden is the kind of 
man who would desert, do you?” 

“Not in a thousand years, I beg your pardon, 
sir, I mean no, sir, he would not,” Sharp corrected 
‘himself. 

“My idea, exactly,” and Colonel Break smiled 
slightly at Sharp’s enthusiasm, “but in regard to my 
other question. Have you any idea what has be- 
come of him?” 

Sharp hesitated for perhaps half a minute. 

“Hardly that, sir. I have a sort of an idea but, 
as it is based on nothing but suspicion, I hesitate 
to put it into words.” 

“T will leave that to your judgment,” Colonel 
Break said, glancing with a feeling of pride at the 
erect figure of the young captain. “You know how 
much confidence I have in you, captain, and if you 
feel that you can confide your suspicions to me, I 
know that you will do so. If not, be assured that 
I shall not blame you.” 

Sharp flushed with pleasure at these words of 
praise, and after a moment’s pause, said: 

“You will probably think it a foolish idea, sir, 
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but I feel that I ought to tell you,” and he told the 
commandant what he had told Jack, ending with: 

“There’s been bad blood between them, sir, that 
is on King’s side. I don’t think that Golden is one 
to hold a grudge. But, as I said at first, I have 
absolutely no evidence.” 

Colonel Break was silent, for what seemed to 
Sharp a long time. Finally he said: 

“T hope, captain, that your suspicions are ground- 
less. I should hate to think that any of my boys 
would be guilty of such an act. Still it is, of course, 
not impossible. Have you any suggestion to offer?” 

“Well, sir, I think the police should be notified at 
once.” 

“T shall do that, certainly, and a telegram must 
be sent to his father,” agreed the commandant and, 
reaching for the telephone, he was soon talking to 
the chief of police, and, as soon as he had told him 
what had happened, he called the Western Union 
and dictated a telegram to Mr. Golden. 

“There, Captain,” he said as he pushed the ’phone 
back on his desk, “I don’t know that we can do any- 
thing more to-night. We will have to trust in God 
and see what the morrow brings forth. I hardly 
think I need to urge you to keep as close a watch, 
on the two cadets you mentioned, as you can with- 
out arousing suspicion,” he added, as Sharp turned 
to leave the office. 
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For hours Jack tossed and turned on his narrow 
bed. Sleep would not come. Where was Bob? 
What could have happened to him? A hundred 
times he asked himself these questions, but no an- 
swer was forthcoming. At last, well toward morn- 
ing, he fell into a troubled sleep filled with dreanis 
in which he seemed to be conscious that Bob was 
in danger and he was powerless to aid him. The 
strains of reveille awoke him with a sudden start. 
He sprang from the bed and was about to call to 
Bob when remembrance came to him, bringing a 
flood of tears to his eyes. Quickly, he dashed them 
away and, falling on his knees, he breathed a brief, 
but earnest petition, that God would watch over his 
brother and keep him safe. 

Immediately after morning assembly, Jack was 
summoned to the office of the commandant. 

“My boy,” Colonel Break began as soon as he 
entered the room, “I cannot tell you how deeply 
grieved I am over your brother. Last night I sent 
a wire to your father and he has just answered that 
he will be here to-night. I have already enlisted the 
services of the local police and the best detective 
agency in Philadelphia. Be assured that no stone 
will be left unturned in finding him. In the mean- 
time, do not worry more than you can help. I can- 
not believe that he is in any real danger.” 

Jack thanked the colonel and left the office some- 
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what lighter in heart. The knowledge that he 
would see his father before night was a big help. 

By this time it was common knowledge through 
the corps that Bob Golden has disappeared, and 
much excitement prevailed. But little else was 
talked of where two or more of the cadets were 
gathered, and many were the explanations offered 
and abandoned. 

The game was scheduled for three o’clock, and 
a little after two, Jack went to the locker room te 
dress. The coach came to him at once. 

“This is a terrible blow, boy,” he said kindly 
as he took Jack’s hand. 

Jack gulped hard, but in spite of his best efforts, 
tears came to his eyes. 

“How about you old man?” the coach asked, “do 
you want to play? Goodness knows we need you, 
but no one can blame you if you don’t want to.” 

“Certainly, I’m going to play,” Jack replied 
quickly. “I know Bob would be ashamed of me if 
T didn’t.” 

King was in at quarter and played a good game, 
but it was evident to more than one on the side lines 
that the team missed the steady head work of Bob, 
upon which they had begun to rely so much. The 
coach watched Jack anxiously, fearful lest the 
great load on his mind would cause him to break 
down but he could see no trace of its effect on his 
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playing. Throughout the game he played with all 
his usual snap and vigor. 

“The kid’s a wonder,” he whispered to Sharp 
more than once. “Talk about nerve.” 

It was, as anticipated, a hard battle, and for the 
first time in two years the cadets lost. The score 
was 7 to 0. 

“We'd have scored twice if Golden had been in,” 
the coach confided to Sharp after the game. “Oh, 
King played well, but he missed two chances that 
Bob would have grabbed.” 

Mr. Golden arrived at the college shortly after 
seven o’clock, and, in spite of all he could do, Jack 
broke into sobs as his father took him in his arms, 
in the reception room. 

Colonel Break quickly recounted all that had been 
done, and Mr. Golden nodded his approval. 

“T did not let your mother know of it,” he said, 
turning to Jack. “I thought there was no need of 
worrying her just at present, so I simply told her 
that I had to make a trip down this way and would 
stop off. She sent her love.” 

Just then a knock sounded on the door and Col- 
onel Break opened it. 

“Come in, Captain,” he said. “I want you to meet 
Mr. Golden. Mr. Golden, this is Mr. Sharp, our 
battalion captain and, I may add, a warm friend 
and admirer of your boys.” 
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“And a friend well worth having, if I am any 
judge,” declared Mr. Golden as he took Sharp’s 
hand. 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, but I have, 
just this moment, learned something which I think 
you should know,” Sharp said, after he had thanked 
Mr. Golden for his kind opinion. “It seems that 
Cadet Cole, of the third class, took a note into Bob 
last night at just half past nine. You will recall, 
sir,” turning to the colonel, “that Cole went on a 
furlough early this morning and returned shortly 
after supper. As soon as he heard of Bob’s ab- 
sence he remembered it and reported it to me.” 

“This is indeed important,” declared Colonel 
Break. “We must have him here at once. You 
will please send for him, Captain.” 

In less than two minutes he was back, accom- 
panied by Cadet Cole. 

After introducing him to Mr. Golden, the Colonel 
said: 

“Mr. Sharp tells us that you took a note into 
Golden at about half past nine last night. Kindly 
tell us what you can about it.” 

“T’m afraid it’s not much, sir,” Cole began. “I 
went up to my room about a quarter past nine to 
get something and was hurrying back, when a man 
stopped me, about half way between the wash room 
and the drill hall. He asked me if I knew Bob 
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Golden and when I told him that I did, he asked 
me to take a letter in to him.” 

“Can you describe the man,” asked Mr. Golden. 

“Not very well, I’m afraid, sir. You see it was 
dark last night and I could hardly see him, but, I 
know that he was a very large man, well over six 
feet, I should say, and my impression is that he wore 
a beard. I’m sorry, but that is about all I can tell 
you.” 

“You didn’t say anything about seeing Bob read 
a note,” Sharp remarked, turning to Jack. 

“No, but I remember now,” Jack replied, “that 
a few minutes before Bob went out, one of the fel- 
lows, on the other side of the room, motioned to me 
and J went over to see what he wanted. It was 
probably while I was gone that he got the note.” 

Four days went by, and Jong, miserable days they 
were to Jack. In vain he tried to put his mind on 
his studies, but he was always thinking of Bob and 
only the sympathy of his teachers saved him from 
failures. Mr. Golden had taken a room at one of 
the hotels in the city and, of course, his presence 
was a great comfort to the boy. 

The local police, acting with the Philadelphia 
detective agency, had run down everything which 
even remotely resembled a clue, but at the end of 
the four days, they had to acknowledge that they 
had accomplished nothing. 
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“Tt is the most puzzling case I have ever run 
across,” declared the chief of the agency, in re- 
porting to Mr. Golden in person. “If the earth 
had swallowed him up and closed immediately after, 
he could not have disappeared more completely. 
My men have done their best and now, after four 
days, we haven’t a single clue. Of course, we will 
keep on trying,” he added, as a look of despair 
swept across Mr. Golden’s face. 

Two of the members of the first class, Cadets 
Brown and Eager, were in the wireless room to 
receive the weather report from Arlington. Brown 
had the receivers at his ears and had just finished 
repeating the report to Eager, who had set it down 
on paper, when he heard a call, “F, S, S. F, S, S.” 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” he said, “some one is call- 
ing us.” 

Quickly he threw over the lever connecting the 
sending apparatus with the aerials. 

“F,S,S. F, S, S.,” over and over again he sent 
the call through the night. 

Then, throwing off the lever, he listened carefully. 

“Here she comes, but it’s pretty faint. Take it 
down as I give it to you, Jim.” 

“G-O-L-D-E-N S-E-N-D-I-N-G,” he spelled 
slowly,” S-H-A-N-G-H-I-E-D O-N B-O-A-R-D 
S-H-I-P N-A-M-E—” 

Breathlessly he waited, but no more came. 
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“What do you know about that?” he demanded 
after waiting a full five minutes. 

“Perhaps something happened to the apparatus,” 
suggested Eager. “He may begin again any 
minute.” 

For another five minutes Brown waited then he 
sent out the Fortress call again. 

But no answer came and, after waiting fully fif- 
teen minutes, he said 

“Jim, you hustle that over to Colonel Break and 
[ll stay here and listen.” 

The commandant was at his home, just across 
the road from the college, and, on learning of the 
message, he at once called Mr. Golden. 

“Tt, at least, assures us that the boy is alive,” he 
said, after he had told him of the message. 

“Yes,”’ Mr, Golden replied and added sadly, “but 
I do not like the message breaking off in that way. 
It looks as though his captors had surprised him 
while he was sending and not knowing what they 
may be doing to him at this moment.” 

It was arranged that some one who could re- 
ceive should be on duty in the wireless room 
throughout the night. Brown and Jack took the 
first watch till three o’clock, when they were to be 
relieved by Eager and another cadet named Rollins. 

A little before eleven o’clock Mr. Golden joined 
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the two boys, bringing a basket well filled with 
sandwiches and cakes. 

Throughout the long hours of the night they 
waited, every little while, sending out the call, “F, 
S,S. F,S,S.” But no further message came. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BOB STARTS ON A VOYAGE. 


Bos GOLDEN took the note which Cole handed 
him and read: 

“I have a letter for you which I have promised 
to deliver only into your hands. If you will step 
outside a moment I will give it to you.” 

The note was scribbled on a piece of ordinary 
notebook paper and looked as though it had been 
hurriedly written in a poor light. It was not 
signed, 

“T wonder what it’s all about,” Bob thought, as 
he thrust the note into his pocket. He turned to 
speak to Jack, but found that he had gone over to 
the other side of the room. He waited a minute 
till he returned and, telling him that he would be 
back in a short time, left the room. 

As Bob closed the door behind him he could see 
but a short distance as the night was very dark but, 
by straining his eyes, he made out the form of a 
man standing a little to the left of the path leading 


to the wash room. 
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“This must be the fellow,” he thought as he ap- 
proached him . 

“Is your name Golden?” the man asked, as soon 
as Bob was near enough. 

“Yes,” Bob replied, “I believe you have a letter 
for me,” and he held out his hand. 

The man fumbled for a moment in the inside 
pocket of his coat, and Bob’s quick ears caught the 
sound of a step behind him. Instantly, the thought 
of a trap sprang to his mind but, before he could 
turn, he was seized from behind by a powerful pair 
of arms. He tried to call out, but the man in front 
clapped his big hand firmly over his mouth, effectu- 
ally cutting off all sound. Bob struggled to free 
himself, but he was held by three powerful men and 
was but a child in their grasp. Quickly they car- 
ried him to the road and bundled him into a closed 
car, the man keeping his hand pressed hard over 
his mouth. 

“Hand me the dope,” Bob heard him say, and 
the next moment a cloth soaked with some sweet 
smelling liquid was pressed against his nose. 

He resisted it with all his strength, but he quickly 
felt his senses leaving him. 

Slowly, consciousness returned, and Bob weakly 
opened his eyes. But he might as well have kept 
them closed, for an intense blackness surrounded 
him. For a moment he tried to think where he 
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was. His head ached with a dull throbbing pain 
and a feeling of nausea permeated his entire body. 
Slowly, the events of the night came back to him. 


“And to think that this is the year 1920,” he 
thought, as he again opened his eyes and tried to 
pierce the darkness. Finding it impossible to see 
anything, he closed his eyes again and listened in- 
tently. The soft lap of water reached his ears and 
he was conscious of a distinct, though slight vi- 
bration. 

“I must be on a boat,” he thought, as he raised 
himself on one elbow. But the effort made the 
pain in his head so much worse that he was glad to 
sink back again. For what seemed a long time he 
lay, trying to piece things together in his mind, 
and finally he slept. 

‘When he awoke a dim light was shining in 
through a small opening above his head, lighting 
up the room so that he could see fairly well. 

He saw that he was in a very small room, hardly 
more than a closet. In fact, it was barely large 
enough to hold the rough bunk on which he lay. 
There was no other article of furniture in the room, 
not even a chair. 

He found that he had been stripped to his under- 
clothes and was covered by a dirty blanket. The 
pain in his head was nearly gone as well as the 
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nausea, but he felt very weak, much as though he 
had passed through a long illness. 

“What a fool I was,” he thought, “to fall into 
such a trap. I might have known there was some- 
thing fishy about it. But, my forethought always 
did come afterwards.” 

At that moment the door opened and a man, well 
over six feet tall, entered the little room. It seemed 
to Bob that he filled it completely full. 

“Well, my bucko, I see you’ve woke up,” he said 
with a grin. 

“TI don’t know whether I have or not,” Bob re- 
plied. “I have a hazy sort of an idea that I’m 
having a night mare. At any rate, I hope so.” 

“The man gave vent to a low chuckle. “You're 
a game one, all right,” he said, “but, I guess you'll 
find it’s no dream. Why don’t you pinch yourself 
and make sure?” 

“I don’t suppose it’s any use to ask you where 
I am and why,” Bob suggested. 

“Right to both supposes,” the man replied, “but, 
we don’t intend to starve you. You just lay still 
and I'll send the chink in with a bowl of eats. I'll 
have him bring you some duds too,” he added as 
he went out. 

Bob did not have long to wait before the door 
was opened again and a Chinaman came in carrying 
a small tray on which was a bowl of soup and a 
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cup of coffee, while over his arm hung some gar- 
ments. 

“You hugly?” he asked with a grin which Bob 
interpreted as being friendly. ‘You velly hugly?” 
he repeated as he sat the tray on the floor and threw 
the clothes on to the foot of the bed. 

“IT don’t know,” Bob replied weakly, “I guess 
perhaps I can eat a bit.” 

“Sloup velly glood. Makey you feel bletter. Eat 
him all lup.” 

“Tl try,” Bob replied with a smile, as he swung 
his feet to the floor and sat up. 

The Chinaman went out and Bob heard him push 
a bolt into place as he closed the door. He picked 
up the bowl of soup and sampled it rather gingerly, 
but, to his surprise, it was excellent, and there was 
plenty of it. The coffee also was good and in a 
surprisingly short time he had finished both. 

The food put new life in him and although his 
head still felt a bit heavy he was, as he said to him- 
self with a grin, “still worth a dozen dead men.” 

His shoes had not been removed and, standing up, 
he examined the clothes which the Chinaman had 
left. There were but two pieces, a pair of corduroy 
trousers and a sort of jumper or pea jacket. They 
were far from clean and a feeling of loathing took 
possession of him as he drew them on. 
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“Needs must when the devil drives,” he quoted, 
as he pulled the jumper over his head. 

He had just completed the disagreeable opera- 
tion when the big man again entered the room. 

“All right and ship shape, eh,” he declared. 
“How’s the head. You sure did have one peach of 
a jag on when you came aboard last night. Wanted 
to lick the whole blooming crew. But come on, 
follow me. The capt’n wants to see you.” 

Bob said nothing, but followed the man out of 
the room and up-a short flight of stairs, then along 
a narrow passage way till they came to a door 
marked “Captain.” On this door Bob’s guide 
knocked. 

“Come in,” called a gruff voice, and the man 
pushed open the door and, followed by Bob, en- 
tered the room. 

The captain, a short, burly man, his face covered 
with a course black stubble of several days’ growth, 
was writing at a small table, but he threw down 
the pen as they entered. 

“What the blazes do you mean by coming aboard 
drunk last night?” he bellowed, giving Bob a fierce 
glance from beneath his shaggy eyebrows. 

“I was not,” Bob began stoutly, but the captain 
interrupted : 

“Shut your gap, you young whelp. The mate 
here tells me that you were stewed to the gills, and 
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what he says goes. I ought to put ye in the brig 
for a week and I would, too, only we’re short 
handed. Take him down to the boiler room, Jim, 
and put him to work. And mind ye now, no funny 
business or it’ll be the worst for yeti 

Down, down into the bowels of the boat the mate 
led the way, till they came to the boiler room. Here, 
four rough looking men, whom Bob took to be 
Swedes, were feeding the furnaces. 

“Here’s a new hand for you, Olaf,’ the mate 
said pushing Bob forward, “and the old man says 
to give him plenty of work.” 

Bob soon learned that the order was likely to 
be obeyed. A big shovel was thrust into his hands 
and he was told to get going. He pulled off his 
jumper and began throwing coal into the glowing 
mouth of one of the furnaces. Judging from their 
size and number, Bob knew that the boat must be 
a fairly large one. The furnace room was stifling 
hot and soon the sweat began to run in streams 
down his back and legs. 

Bob was not long in perceiving that the feeling 
between Olaf, who seemed to be the boss of the 
stokers, and the others was, to say the least, not 
cordial. The man was evidently of the bully type 
and fond of exercising his authority. He was 
slightly above medium height and inclined to 
obesity. He was the only one of the quartet who 
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could speak English and that was probably why 
he had been appointed boss. Bob noticed that he 
did little work himself, but was indefatigable in his 
efforts to keep the others hard at it. 

Bob worked industriously for some time, then, 
feeling that he had earned a breathing spell, he sat 
down on a box a few feet away from the furnace 
door. He closed his eyes, as they were smarting 
badly from the sweat and heat of the furnace. 

He had sat there but a moment when, without 
warning, a heavy open-handed blow on the side of 
his face sent him sprawling on the floor. Quickly 
picking himself up, he saw Olaf standing close by, 
a triumphant grin on his dirty face. 

“Me no tella you set down,” he leered. 

To say that Bob was mad does not begin to ex- 
press his feelings. The blow, open-handed though it 
was, hurt, and in falling he had landed on a good 
sized chunk of coal and had scraped his side cruelly. 
He was seeing red, as he afterward told Jack, and 
the next instant Olaf received the surprise of his 
life, in the shape of a smashing blow between the 
eyes, which made him measure. his length on the 
floor. 

He sprang to his feet with an oath and, grabbing 
up the first thing on which he could lay his hands, 
which happened to be a large sized Stilson wrench, 
he sprang for Bob, swinging the wrench over his 
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head. Poor Bob thought his time had come as he 
saw the big Swede bearing down upon him with 
murder in his eyes. But, to his astonishment the 
other three stokers were upon Olaf before he could 
strike. One of them wrenched the weapon from 
his grasp and another shouted something, in his 
native tongue, doubtless a warning that he must 
fight fair. 

For an instant he glared at the three men with 
the look of a wild beast at bay, then, with a curse, 
he rushed at Bob again, but now he had only his 
huge fists as weapons, and Bob felt that he had a 
fighting chance. Long service with pick and shovel 
had made the Swede’s muscles like steel and his 
fists looked like trip hammers. For a moment 
Bob was hard put to it to protect himself from the 
shower of blows which the Swede fairly rained at 
him, but he soon perceived that he was devoid of 
any knowledge of the science of boxing. Slowly, 
Bob gave way, protecting himself as well as he 
could from the blows, almost any one of which 
would have knocked him down had it landed fairly, 
but, in spite of his best efforts, a few landed with 
enough force to hurt, though they did no serious 
damage, and by dint of keeping entirely on the de- 
fensive and quick foot work, he managed to pro- 
tect himself from serious punishment. 

Every instant the Swede’s anger increased, as he 
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began to realize that he had undertaken a much 
bigger job than he had anticipated. He could not 
understand why his blows failed to land, and this, 
together with the taunts of the other stokers, added 
fuel to his insane anger. He cursed continually, 
thereby wasting breath, which, as every pugilist 
knows, is one of the fighter’s most valued assets. 
Soon he began to pant and Bob noticed that his 
blows had lost force. He knew what he was wait- 
ing for and soon the opportunity came. Muster- 
ing all his waning strength, Olaf aimed a vicious 
blow at Bob’s head, which he had purposely left un- 
protected for the minute. Had the blow landed the 
fight would have ended then and there, but Bob, 
on the alert for just that move, side stepped and 
Olaf’s fist encountered nothing more substantial 
than air. As the Swede, thrown off his balance 
by the force of the blow, lurched forward, Bob 
struck with all his strength. Smack! Squarely on 
the point of the Swede’s jaw the blow landed. A 
look of astonishment showed on his face, then his 
knees began to sag, and he fell face down. 


Exclamation of surprise and pleasure came from 
the three other Swedes as they realized that the 
bully had been knocked out, and by a boy. One 
after the other they stretched out their hands to 
Bob and spoke rapidly. Of course, he could not 
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understand a word, but it was clear that they were 
congratulating him on his victory. 

Just then the door of the boiler room opened and 
the mate appeared. A puzzled look came into his 
eyes as he saw the Swede on the floor. 

“Who did it?” he asked. 

The stokers pointed to Bob. 

“You?” he cried, “you knocked him out? What 
in Sam Hill did you do it with?” 

With a grin, Bob held out his right hand, the 
knuckles of which were bleeding slightly. 

The mate looked incredulously at the skinned 
knuckles and then glanced at the others as if for 
further confirmation. They all nodded assent. 

“Well, I'll be blowed,” he said, as he turned the 
fallen Swede over on his back. “TI guess, probably 
he got what was coming to him,” he added as he 
straightened up. “Here, you fellows, throw some 
water on him, and you, kid, had better look sharp 
and mind your steps. Olaf’s a bad one and he'll 
get you if you don’t look out.” 

Bob was much relieved at the mate’s attitude, but 
made no reply. One of the men threw a dipper 
of cold water in Olaf’s face and in a minute he 
opened his eyes, and with the help of one of the 
others, got to his feet. He said nothing, but, with 
a look of fierce hatred, slunk off toward the galley. 

“You're off duty now, kid, till four bells,” the 
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mate told Bob, not unkindly, “and you'd better get 
along to the mess room and get some chow.” 

Bob found the food fairly good, though coarse, 
and did full justice to it. After the meal he went 
on deck, and he thought that nothing had ever 
seemed quite so good as the sweet fresh air which 
he drew into his lungs in great gulps. He noticed 
that they were still in the river, but, from its width, 
judged that they must be near Cape Cod. 

“I’ve half a mind to jump overboard and swim 
for it,” he thought as he gazed at the shore, perhaps 
an eighth of a mile distant. But he knew that the 
water would be cold and the fear of cramps de- 
terred him. “If the old tub would only break down 
before we get out to sea, I might get away. But, 
I suppose there’ll be no such luck,’”’ he mused. 

After a short time on deck, Bob thought he would 
go to his bunk and get a much needed rest until he 
had to take his next turn in the furnace room. As 
he passed through a narrow companion way he no- 
ticed an open door to the right and, stepping through 
it, he found himself on a small grated landing, from 
which he could look down into the engine room, 
some twenty feet below. Engines of all kinds had 
always had a great fascination for him, and he 
gazed with interest at the mighty pistons as they 
moved to and fro. Directly beneath him he could 
see the immense gears by which the propeller shaft 
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was revolved. Lying on the grating at his feet was 
a large Stilson wrench, which had doubtless been 
left there by some careless mechanic. Bob picked 
it up and, holding it in his hand glanced down at 
the gears. 

“T wonder what would happen,” he mused, “if 
I should drop this wrench into those gears. I'll 
bet it would muss things up a bit. It might lay the 
boat up for a few days and give me a chance to get 
away. I believe I'll do it,” he thought and, with 
Bob in his present state of mind, to think was to 
act. No one was in sight, either in the engine 
room or in the passage way without, and he knew 
that most of the crew were still at mess. 

Reaching over the railing he took as careful aim 
as possible and let the wrench drop. Bob did not 
wait to see the result, but darted down the com- 
panion way. He had taken but a few steps when 
he heard a terrific grinding noise followed by a loud 
snap. 

“Guess I hit it all right,” he thought, as he hur- 
ried to the forecastle where he quickly tumbled into 
the bunk which had been assigned him. Fortunately, 
he had met no one on the way and there was no one 
in the forecastle when he got there. 

As he lay and listened, the lack of vibration told 
him that the engines had stopped, and soon he heard 
the loud shouts of men. Soon the door was thrown 
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open and a man whom he knew as the second mate 
entered. Bob pretended to be asleep, and after a 
hasty glance around the mate went out. After a 
short time he fell asleep and dreamed that he was 
back at The Fortress. 

He slept till he was awakened by some one shak- 
ing him roughly. He opened his eyes to see the 
big mate standing over him. 

“You come with me,” he ordered, and Bob fol- 
lowed him to the little cubby hole in which he had 
awakened the night before. 

“The engine’s busted,” the mate explained, “and 
I reckon it’ll take two, mebby three days to get her 
fixed, and the old man’s ordered me to keep you 
locked up in here till we get to going again. Guess 
he’s afraid you might get away. You can take it 
mighty easy for a while, nothing to do but eat and 
sleep.” 

Bob saw that there was nothing to do but accept 
the situation, so he said nothing, but threw himself 
on the rough bunk. The mate, who Bob fancied 
had taken rather a liking to him than otherwise, 
went on to explain what had happened. 

“Some idiot dropped a wrench in the propeller 
gears and what it didn’t do to ’em is a caution. 
Probably have to put in a whole new set, ’fore we 
can go on. The old man’s trying to find out how it 
happened. Thought at first it might have been you, 
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but Giles says you was fast asleep in the fo’castle, 
so, I reckon, that lets you out.” 

As Bob lay in the bunk, thinking things over, he 
was not sure whether he had done himself a good 
turn or not. He had stopped the boat, to be sure, 
and it was likely to stay stopped, as he put it, for 
some time. 

“But, unless I can get out of here,” he thought, 
“T don’t see as I’m any better off.” 

Soon after dark the Chinaman brought him his 
supper, which he ate by the light of an old lantern 
which he brought with him, as there was no electric 
light in this room. The Chinaman remained while 
he ate, and when he left took the lantern away with 
him, although Bob asked him to leave it. 

“Claptain slay not,’ he grinned and Bob knew 
it was no use to argue. 

While he had been eating, Bob had considered the 
advisability of trying to overcome the man and make 
his escape, but he feared to attempt it. The risk 
was too great. He could probably get out of the 
room, he reasoned, but if he failed to get away from 
the boat he would undoubtedly be put in chains and 
then escape would indeed be impossible. No, he 
thought, he had better bide his time and wait in 
hopes that a more favorable opportunity would pre- 
sent itself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MESSAGE. 


Bos slept throughout the night and did not awake 
until the Chinaman brought his breakfast. After 
he had gone, he proceeded to make a thorough ex- 
amination of his prison. There was but one open- 
ing to the room besides the door: a small hole, 
above the head of the bunk, about eight inches in 
diameter. He saw at once that its size precluded 
all hope of escape in that direction. The walls of 
the room were of heavy boards as was the ceiling. 
True, there were some good sized cracks between 
them in a number of places, through which he could 
feel a draft of fresh air, a fact for which he was 
very thankful. 

“But that’s all the good they do, so far as I can 
see,” he thought. “If I could only make myself 
seem small enough I might get through,” and he 
smiled as he thought of the story of the Dutchman 
who, being caught in a heavy shower in the woods, 
took refuge in a hollow tree. As the tree became 
soaked the wood began to swell and by the time 
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the shower was over the opening had closed to such 
an extent that the Dutchman was a prisoner. For 
a long time, the story went, he tried in vain to 
squeeze through but at last gave it up and resigned 
himself to die. He began to think over his life 
and soon his thoughts centered on a very mean act 
which he had once committed. As he thought, he 
began to feel pretty small, and the more he thought, 
the smaller he felt, until finally he had no trouble 
at all in getting out. 

“But, I never could feel that small,” Bob de- 
clared, as he glanced at the largest of the cracks. 

He next turned his attention to the door. It was 
strong, being built of heavy boards, and, as has 
been said, was bolted on the other side. 

“Prospects way below par,”’ Bob declared to him- 
self as he sat down on the bunk, after going over 
every square foot of the walls and door. “In fact, 
absolute zero would more nearly express it. I guess 
T’ll have to take a chance with the Chink after all 
and trust to luck.” 

It was the longest day Bob had ever put through. 
If he only had something to read, he thought, it 
would not be so bad. But, even as he made up his 
mind to beg the Chinaman to bring him a book, he 
realized that the light was so faint that he would 
not be able to read it. The Chinaman brought his 
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dinner at noon and he managed to sleep two or 
three hours during the afternoon. 

“Tf I only had a knife,” he thought a hundred 
times, “I believe I could get a hole through that 
door, but,” he added, “I might as well wish for a 
whole chest of tools and be done with it.” 

He slept but little that night, being, as he put it, 
“all slept out.” By midnight he had made up his 
mind that he would take a chance with the China- 
man when that worthy brought his supper the next 
night. That settled, he turned over to try to get 
into a more comfortable position, when suddenly he 
felt a sharp jab in his side. 

“What the dickens,” he thought, as he felt be- 
neath him with his hand. But the next instant he 
gave a low cry of joy when he pulled out from the 
old matress a piece of an old hack saw, nearly eight 
inches long. 

“How in the world did that ever get there?” he 
wondered, as he swung his feet to the floor. But, 
he wasted no time wondering. It was enough for 
him that it was there and that now he had a chance. 

He could only guess where the bolt was located, 
but, after a careful search with his fingers, he found 
a crack not far from where he judged the bolt 
ought to be. The crack was not wide enough to 
allow the saw to cut at right angles to it, but, he 
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found, to his joy, that he could saw at a fairly large 
angle. 

“TI guess I can cut out an oval shaped piece large 
enough to get my hand through,” he thought, as he 
set to work. The saw, however, was very dull and 
it took him, as nearly as he could estimate, about 
an hour to cut an inch. But, he was not easily dis- 
couraged and kept steadily at it until the first streak 
of light came in at the small window. By this time 
he had made an oval shaped cut nearly four inches 
long and he thought that another inch would com- 
plete the job. He feared lest the sawdust on the 
other side of the door might betray him, but he 
knew that the passage way was poorly lighted and 
hoped that it would escape notice 

He scraped up some dirt from one corner of the 
room, where there was an abundance, and filled the 
cut which he had made with it. He then smeared 
more dirt on both sides of it till only a close exam- 
ination would show that it had been tampered with 
and he had little fear that it would be noticed in 
the dim light. 

He had just finished when the Chinaman ap- 
peared with his breakfast. 

“How they getting along with the engine, John,” 
he asked. 

“Velly muchee fixed. Mebby fixed to-day. Meb- 
by to-mollow.” 
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“T hope they give me one more night,” Bob 
thought as he ate. 

All through the day he worried lest they finish 
the repairs and get away before night. But, as 
darkness came on and the boat had not started, he 
took new courage. 

“Got her fixed yet?” he asked the Chinaman 
when he came in with his supper. 

“Not clite, Claptain say we starte in morning.” 

This was good news to Bob. He waited till he 
thought it must be nearly nine o’clock before he 
started to work again, for fear some one might 
come to the room. He was nearer through than he 
had thought and, after a half hour’s vigorous saw- 
ing, the block fell out. Eagerly, he reached his 
hand through and, to his great joy, found that he 
could reach the bolt. 

Just what his line of action was to be, Bob was 
not at all sure. He would have to be guided by 
circumstances. But on one point he was deter- 
mined. He was going to get away that night if 
it was a possible thing to do. He hoped that he 
would be able to lower a boat, but was rather 
doubtful of his ability to handle it alone. 

Cautiously he slid back the bolt and pushed open 
the door. The passage way was dark as pitch. He 
listened, but could hear nothing except now and 
then the sound of distant hammering, which he 
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thought came from the engine room. Slowly he 
crept along the passage way, listening with every 
step, till he came to a stairway, which he knew led 
to the upper deck. He went up step by step until 
he could look over the top and out onto the deck. 
It was a dark night, but, in comparison to the black- 
ness of his prison, it seemed quite light. No one 
was in sight. He crouched there wondering what 
he had best do, when the open door of the wireless 
room caught his eye. Instantly a plan came to his 
mind, and in another moment he was in the room 
and had locked the door behind him. 

He groped around until he found the light and 
turned it on. Quickly he turned to the wireless 
apparatus and capped a pair of receivers over his 
ears. At that moment the thought came to him 
that the current which operated the spark might 
be turned off. Breathlessly he pushed in the 
switch and touched the key. To his great joy the 
spark answered. 

“FS, S. F, S, S.” A dozen times he sent the 
call, then threw off the switch and listened. Would 
there be any one in the wireless room at The Fort- 
ress? earnestly he prayed that there would be. 
Yes, there was the call being repeated. “F, S, S. 
F, S, S.” Never had music sounded so sweet to his 
ears. 
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Just as he threw in the switch to send his mes- 
sage there came a loud banging on the door. 

“Open this door,’ came the gruff voice of the 
captain, accompanied by a string of oaths. 

Bob made no reply, but as calmly as possible 
proceeded to send. 

Fortunately. there was no window to the room 
and, the only means of ingress being the door, Bob 
hoped that he would be able to send his message 
before they could gain admittance. 

“G-O-L-D-E-N | S-E-N-D-I-N-G,” he began, 
while the banging at the door and the shouts and 
threats redoubled in violence. “S-H-A-N-G- 
H-I-E-D O-N B-O-A-R-D S-H-I-P N-A-M-E— 
and then the spark went dead. Some one had shut 
off the current. 

“Oh, dear,” Bob thought, as he quickly glanced 
about the room. “If I could only have had a min- 
ute longer. That won’t tell them anything.” 

“Tf you don’t open that door,” shouted the cap- 
tain, “we'll bust it in, and if we have to do it I’ll 
make you wish you’d never been born.” 


Bob realized that he was in a serious predica- 
ment. That the captain would deal him severe pun- 
ishment, if he should get hold of him, he did not 
doubt. Bob determined, then and there, not to give 
up without doing all in his power to defend himself. 
He felt sure that it would in no way ameliorate his 
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position any to unlock the door, and he determined 
not to do it, at least not until he had found some- 
thing with which he could put up a good fight. 

The bench, holding the wireless apparatus, was 
equipped with a number of drawers, and these he 
pulled out one after the other. He found nothing 
which he felt would serve his purpose until he 
yanked out the last one. In this one was an au- 
tomatic. He snatched it up with a low cry of 
exultation, and at that instant blows of a different 
character sounded on the door. Some one was us- 
ing an axe. Evidently the captain had made up 
his mind not to temporize any longer. As the 
blows continued, Bob could see that the bolt was 
slowly but surely yielding. 

Soon a particularly heavy blow completed the job 
and the door burst open. In rushed the captain, 
followed by the mates and two or three of the crew 
blocked the doorway behind them. They did not 
get much more than across the threshold, however, 
when they were brought to a sudden stop by the 
cry: 

“Halt, I’ll shoot the first man who comes any 
nearer.” 

Bob was standing on the opposite side of the 
room, the automatic pointing straight at the cap- 
tain, and a look of fierce determination on his face. 

“T mean exactly what I say,” he threatened, as 
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he saw the captain was wavering. “You can rush 
me if you think best and you'll probably get me in 


the end, but, I’ll get some of you first, don’t forget 


that.” 
- Neither the captain or any of his followers . 
showed any further disposition to test Bob’s threat. 
Instead they shrank back and the mate whispered 
something to the captain, at which the latter nodded 
agreement. 

“All right, Kid,” he said, in a tone which he tried 
to make convincing, “you’ve got the bulge on us. 
You’re a plucky one, all right. Just hand over the 
gun and we'll call it quits. I guess you didn’t get 
enough of a message off to do you any good, so 
there’s no harm done ’cept a busted door.” 

Bob laughed. “You must think I was born yes- 
terday,” he declared. “I wouldn’t believe you if you 
swore on a stack of Bibles a mile high.” 


“All right then. We'll starve you out,” the cap- 
tain growled, as he started to push back through 
the door. 

“Not much, you won’t,’ Bob shouted. “You 
stand right where you are till I give the word to 
move, or you'll get a chunk of lead. Now listen to 
me. When I give the word you all back out and 
leave that door open. I’m coming right after you 
and Ill shoot the first man who gets within ten 
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feet of me. If you don’t believe it, try it. Now 
then, Backward, guide right. March.” 

They obeyed sullenly and Bob followed. He 
feared that they would rush him as soon as he 
stepped over the threshold, but hoped they would 
be afraid to take the chance, and his hope was real- 
ized. It was pretty dark outside, but he could see 
their forms plainly enough to keep them well cov- 
ered. He backed around the wheel house, which 
was just in front of the wireless room, and was 
soon up against the railing. 

At that moment, the captain shouted: 

“Spread out now and rush him, lads, he couldn’t 
hit a barn in this light.” 

Whether or not he would have shot had they 
rushed him in the wireless room was a question 
which Bob could never answer. To shoot a man, 
even in self defense, was abhorrent to his nature, 
and he doubted if he could have brought himself to 
do it. But out here, where he felt that he had a 
chance, he did not hesitate, and as, obedient to the 
command of the captain, they rushed at him, he 
flung the automatic into the water and, springing 
over the rail, dived. 

He struck the water head first and, as the height 
was considerable, the momentum carried him far 
beneath the surface. He was, however, used to 
high dives, though not quite so high as this one, and 
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he felt no fear on that score. When he came to the 
surface he shook the water from his face and, rais- 
ing himself as far as possible in the water, he sought 
to pierce the darkness. THe could see the dim shape 
of the boat, some ten feet distant, and could hear 
the shouts of the men on her deck. He felt quite 
sure, however, that they could not see him. 

Then, turning his head, he looked the other way 
up the river. He almost shouted with joy when 
the dim lights of a boat greeted his eyes. The 
lights did not move and were only a short distance 
above the water. From this he judged that it was 
a small boat lying at anchor. How far away the 
boat was he could not tell, but he struck out swiftly 
toward it. Whether or not they would lower a 
boat and try to pick him up he did not know, but 
he expected each moment that the ship’s search 
light would disclose him to them. But, as the min- 
utes passed and nothing happened, he concluded - 
that, either the light was out of order, or the cap- 
tain did not think it worth while to try to get him 
back. He was satisfied either way. 

The water was cold and his limbs ached as it 
seemed to penetrate to the bone, and he was in mor- 
tal fear lest he get a cramp. He swam as rapidly 
as he dared, for he did not know how long he would 
have to keep it up and did not want to wear himself 
out. The violent exercise soon began to warm him 
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and after a time he did not mind the cold at all. 
He had noticed that the ship was headed up river 
and so knew that he had the tide with him. From 
time to time he looked ahead, but each time the 
lights looked to be as far away as ever. 

As he grew warmer he slackened his speed, hus- 
banding his strength. It was hard swimming with 
his clothes and shoes on, but he did not dare re- 
move them, as the night was cold and he feared that 
he would need them later. 

It was not long before he realized that he was rap- 
idly tiring, and he turned on his back to rest. But 
he found it impossible to float, as his heavy shoes 
pulled him down. So he began to swim again. 
Now he could see that the lights were decidedly 
nearer and, breathing a prayer that his strength 
would hold out, he took new courage and swam dog- 
gedly on. But his progress was slow and every 
minute was growing slower, till soon he had all he 
could do to keep himself afloat. But the tide was 
bearing him steadily, if slowly, toward the lights, 
now only a short distance away. If he could only 
keep up a few minutes longer. He thanked God 
that the tide was with him, for he knew that had 
it been otherwise he could never have made it. 

He tried to call out for help, but his voice was 
so weak he had no hope that it would be heard. 
How heavy his legs and arms felt. He could only, 
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with the great difficulty, keep them in motion. At 
last, when he felt that he could not possibly keep up 
another minute, his hand struck something, and 
with a low cry of joy he grasped the anchor chain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BOB MAKES A NEW FRIEND. 


Bog was so nearly exhausted, when his hand 
clutched the anchor chain, that for some moments 
all he could do was to cling to it and keep his head 
above water. Slowly his strength began to return, 
but with it came that numbing cold of the water and 
he realized that he must get out as soon as possible. 
From where he hung to the chain he could see that 
the boat was not large, not more than sixty or sev- 
enty feet in length, he judged. While he could 
see but little of her in the darkness, the cut of the 
bow gave him the impression that she was of the 
yacht type, probably the plaything of some rich man. 

Fortunately, the anchor chain came from over 
the bow, and Bob was about to make the attempt 
to climb aboard, when the splash of oars, but a 
short distance away, came to his ears. Quickly he 
let himself down in the water again, till only his 
nose and ears were above the surface. 

“On board the yacht there!’ Bob recognized the 
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voice. It was the captain of the ship. So they had 
come after him after all. 

“What do you want?” some one called in reply 
from the yacht. 

“One of our crew deserted about an hour ago: 
jumped overboard after he had most killed two of 
our men. We thought mebby he’d come this way. 
Hain’t seen him, have ye?” 

“No, we haven’t seen him,” was the reply. 

“Confound him,” the captain growled, “we'd a 
had him easy enough if something hadn’t been the 
matter with our search light. We spent most an 
hour trying to fix the pesky thing, but we couldn’t 
make her go, and now I reckon he’s got away.” 

“He sure does hope so,” Bob thought, as he bit 
his lips to keep his teeth from chattering. 

“Well, I guess it’s no use hunting any longer,” 
said the captain, “if he’d a come this way he’d a 
probably got aboard yer, but we’ll just row ’round 
your boat afore we go back and see the hain’t 
hanging on somewhere.” 

Up to now Bob had not been able to see the cap- 
tain’s boat in the darkness, but he again heard the 
sound of oars and noted that they were coming 
nearer. He waited till the row boat loomed up not 
ten feet away, then drawing in a deep breath, he 
pulled himself beneath the water. Down he went, 
till he judged his head to be fully four feet be- 
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neath the surface. There he clung to the chain un- 
til he could no longer hold his breath. He came 
up carefully and allowed his nose to lift above the 
surface. Nothing happened as he drew the wel- 
come air deep into his lungs, so he venturea to 
raise himself a bit higher. Now the sound of the 
oars was plainly audible, but he was certain that 
they had passed by the bow. As he listened, he 
again heard the captain’s voice, but it was so low 
that he had to strain his ears to catch the words. 

“We've lost him and that other thousand that 
young tin soldier promised, drat the luck.” 

“So, that’s the way the land lies,’ Bob thought, 
as he drew himself a little farther out of the water. 
He waited until the sound of the oars was no longer 
audible and then started to climb the chain. At 
first he had doubted his ability to accomplish it, 
but, it was not so hard as he had expected. The 
links of the chain were fairly large, giving him a 
good hold, and it had been let out so far that it was 
on an easy slant. 

Ass he drew himself over the bow he was greeted 
by the same voice he had heard replying to the 
captain’s questions, but now it sounded much more 
pleasant. 

“Good evening, Father Neptune.” 

Looking up, Bob saw a young man about his 
own size, but several years older, standing beneath 
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a light, which hung from a guy rope. He forced 
a smile and tried to answer, but his teeth chattered 
so that he could not speak. 

Immediately the other noticed his condition and, 
springing forward, seized him by the arm. 

“Come with me,” he ordered, and in another 
minute they were below in the furnace room. Never, 
Bob thought, had heat felt so good. 

“Now strip off those duds, quick,” ordered his 
companion and, as Bob obeyed, he seized a rough 
Turkish towel and proceeded to give him a rub 
down such as he had never before experienced. 

“Nothing like getting up a good circulation to 
keep from catching cold,’ he declared, as he con- 
tinued to rub until Bob began to wonder if he 
would have any skin left on his body. But now a 
grateful glow of warmth had succeeded the fearful 
cold of a few moments before, and it seemed as 
though he could feel the blood rushing through the 
veins. 

“Now you do some pretty violent calisthenics 
while I rustle a pair of pajamas,” the rubber or- 
dered, as he finally ceased his labors. 

He was gone hardly a minute, it seemed to Bob, 
when he was back with a set of heavy pajamas, 
which he ordered Bob to put on. 

“This way now on the jump,” the young man 
directed, and in almost less time than it takes to 
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tell it, Bob was beneath a thick pile of blankets in 
a pretty little state room, 

“Now just a minute, and I’ll let you go to sleep.” 

But Bob was almost asleep when he returned a 
few minutes later with a large glass of hot lem- 
onade. 

“Now down with these quinine pills and drink 
this stuff and then you can sleep the clock around 
if you want to.” 

Bob thankfully did as he was ordered, then he 
started to thank his new frienc, but the latter shook 
his head. 

“Stow that till to-morrow,” he said, as he turned 
to leave the room. 

Bob afterward declared that he was asleep so 
quickly that he did not hear the door shut. 

When he awoke, the sun was shining brightly in 
through a port hole at the foot of the bed. Fora 
moment he lay blinking his eyes and trying to re- 
member where he was. Suddenly the events of 
the night came trooping back to his mind, and he 
thanked God that his life had been spared. 

Just then a low knock sounded on the door and 
at his invitation to come in, the door opened and a 
man, evidently a waiter or butler, entered with a 
tray laden with an excellent breakfast. Bob thought 
that he had never been so hungry in all his life 
before. 
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“The boss says that you are not to get up till 
he comes in,” the man said, after Bob had made a 
clean sweep of the dishes. “But he'll be right in, 
sir,” he added, as he left the room. 

“Well, how’s the boy this morning?” was his 
friend’s greeting a few minutes later. 

“I’m feeling fine, thanks to you,” Bob replied. 

“That’s bully; any signs of a cold?” 

“Not a bit,” Bob began, “but, if it hadn’t been 
for you—” 

“That’s all right,” the other interrupted, “we'll 
consider all that said, thanks rendered and accepted, 
and all that sort of thing, you know. And now, let 
me introduce myself. I’m Rex Dale, at your serv- 
ieee 

“And I’m Robert Golden, very, very much at 
your service,” Bob returned. 

“Good. Let’s shake on it. Here’s to our future 
friendship.” 

The two gripped hands with a firmness which 
promised well for the friendship so lately begun. 

“I suppose you’re the fellow those guys were af- 
ter last night?” Dale asked. 

“Y’m the fellow they were after, all right,” Bob 
replied, “but, I’m not one of their crew as I heard 
the captain tell you.” 

“Of course you’re not,” Dale hastened to assure 
him. “TI knew that the minute I saw you. Now 
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suppose you spin your yarn, but first, where are 
you from?” 

“My home is in Maine,” Bob replied, “but just 
now I’m a cadet at The Fortress.” 

“The Fortress! Well, what do you know about 
that? I graduated from The Fortress two years 
ago. Shake again. And now, let’s have the yarn.” 

‘Bob told his story and not once did Dale inter- 
rupt. 

“Bless my buttons,” he declared, as Bob finished. 
“But that reminds me of the times away back in 
forty-nine when I was a sailor before the mast.” 

Bob laughed. “You must be quite a lot older 
than you look.” 

“Looks are deceiving,’ Dale returned with a 
smile, “but,” and his face grew sober, “haven’t you 
any idea who was at the bottom of it?” 

Bob thought a minute before replying, and then 
he told Dale what he had heard the captain say, the 
night before, about the thousand dollars and the 
tin soldier. 

“T can hardly believe it, but it’s the only explan- 
ation I can think of,” he added. 

“But, do you suspect any particular cadet?” Dale 
asked. “But of course you do,” he added, before 
Bob had time to answer, “because whoever was at 
the bottom of it must have had a mighty powerful 
incentive.” 
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Then Bob told him of the trouble he had with 
Hill and King. 

“But of course, I have no proof,” he added. 

“Hum, I suppose not: none that would hold in 
court,’ Dale agreed. 

They talked awhile longer and Bob learned that 
Rex was in business with his father in Philadelphia, 
and that the latter part of the previous week the 
family had gone to Atlantic City in their yacht, 
“The May Go,” for the week end, and on their re- 
turn had been delayed by trouble with the engine. 

“That’s why we call her ‘The May Go,’” Dale 
laughed, as he finished. “But she’s a pretty good 
old tub at that, and we’re going to weigh anchor 
in a few minutes now as she’s all O. K. again. But 
wait a minute. While we’ve been chinning, I for- 
got all about the fact that you’ve no decent clothes. 
We're about of a size and, fortunately, I’ve two or 
three extra suits along.” 

He was back soon with a complete outfit and with 
many expressions of thanks Bob proceeded to dress. 
The clothes were a trifle tight but, although as 
Rex said they looked as though they had been 
picked a little too soon, Bob declared that they 
were fine and dandy. 

“Come on now,” Rex proposed, as soon as he 
was dressed, “I want you to meet Dad and Mother.” 

Bob found Mr. and Mrs. Dale very pleasant peo- 
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ple, and they listened with intense interest while he 
again told his story. 

“Of all things!” Mrs. Dale declared, as soon as 
he had finished. “You poor boy; to think what 
you have gone through.” 

Mr. Dale expressed great surprise that such a 
thing could happen in the twentieth century. 

While Bob had been relating his adventures, “The 
May Go” had started up the river and he soon 
learned that, while her name may have been more 
or less appropriate, she certainly could go when she 
did go. 

“We'll make The Fortress about four o’clock this 
afternoon,’ Rex declared, as they were eating lunch 
in the dainty little dining room, “and,” he added, 
“T’m going up to the college with Bob if you don’t 
mind, Dad. You needn’t wait, P’ll come up on the 
train to-night.” 

Bob enjoyed the run up the river very much and 
shortly before four o’clock the big dome on the top 
of Old Main came in sight. 

- Rex and Bob took a taxi at the wharf and in a 
few minutes turned in between the big stone posts, 
at the entrance to The Fortress. It happened that, 
just as they got out of the cab, Jack came down the 
steps. His eyes were red and his face haggard. 
He glanced up as he saw the cab stop. Then he 
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gave a second look, and the next instant was in his 
brother’s arms. 

“Oh Bob! Oh Bob! Thank God you’re back,” 
he sobbed. 

‘Dear old Jack!” Bob murmured, “were you wor- 
ried so much?” 

“My, but it must be great to have a brother like 
that,” Dale thought, as he watched them. 

Bob introduced Dale to his brother and quickly 
explained what his new friend had done for him. 
Jack looked his gratitude, as Dale afterward told 
his mother, even if he did find it difficult to do it 
in words. 

“But, we must ’phone Father,” Jack declared, 
linking his arm in Bob’s and starting up the steps. 

“Father! Is he here?’ Bob asked. 

“Sure thing. He’s been here three days and is 
like a crazy man,” Jack replied. 

Luckily they caught Mr, Golden as he was about 
to leave the hotel. 

“Here, you talk to him,” Jack whispered, hand- 
ing the ’phone to his brother. 

“Hello, Father,” Bob said, trying to make his 
voice sound natural. 

“Bob! Is that you?” came in surprised -but de- 
lighted tones over the wire. 


“It sure is,” Bob laughed, “and just crazy to see 
you, Father.” 
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“Tell me all about it, quick,” his father de- 
manded. “But no,’ he added. “Wait. Ill be up 
there in two shakes of a dog’s tail.” 

While they waited for Mr. Golden in the recep- 
tion room, Jack went to Colonel Break’s office and, 
finding him in, told him of Bob’s return. 

The commandant expressed his delight at the 
news and joined them in the reception room just as 
Mr. Golden rushed in. 

The meeting between father and son was touch- 
ing and Dale was surprised to find himself wiping 
his eyes. Bob’s story was soon told and at its con- 
clusion Colonel Break asked: 

“What was the name of the ship?” 

“The Esperanto,” Bob replied. 

“Just wait a minute,” the Colonel said rising. 
“Tl call Cape May and see if the ship is still there.” 

He was gone some little time and when he re- 
turned, told them that the Esperanto had sailed 
early that morning. 

“T do not suppose that we can do anything until 
she returns,” he said. “She is probably bound for 
some foreign port, but I shall at once notify the 
authorities and, if anything can be done, be assured 
it shall be.” 

“And now,” he asked, turning to Bob, “you must 
have some idea as to that fellow’s motive. He 
surely did not come here without one.” 
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Somewhat reluctantly, Bob related what he had 
heard the previous night. 

“It must be either Hill or King, or both,” Jack 
broke in. 

“Possibly,” Bob agreed, “but, I have no proof 
and it seems to me that it is too serious a charge 
to lay to any one without proof. If you have no 
objections, sir,” he continued, turning to the com- 
mandant, “I would much prefer that the matter be 
dropped.” 

Colonel Break thought for a long time before he 
spoke, then he asked, turning to Mr. Golden: 

“What do you think, sir?” 

“T think Bob is right,” Mr. Golden replied, with- 
out hesitation. “If they are guilty, they will 
hardly dare try it again, and if they are not, well, 
Pll rely on Bob’s judgment.” 

Colonel Break looked somewhat relieved. 

“I am glad, of course, to hear you say that,” he 
said. “It would undoubtedly hurt the college to 
have a thing of this sort come out, but I want you 
to know that I am, nevertheless, ready to probe the 
matter to the bottom, if that be your desire.” 

“I do not doubt it in the least,’ Mr. Golden as- 
sured him, “But, as it is Bob’s wish, we will let 
the matter drop.” 

The news of Bob’s return spread through the 
college like wildfire, and he had to tell the story 
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over and over again. But he omitted all reference 
to the tin soldier incident. 

Rex Dale took supper with the corps and when 
he left it was with a partial promise that he would 
come to Maine with the boys for the Christmas 
vacation. 

“Td love to,” he told Mr. Golden, “and if Dad 
can spare me, I’ll surely come.” 

Shortly after supper he had knocked at Hill’s 
door. 

“Which of you is Hill?” he asked, after he had 
closed the door behind him. 

“Tam, why?” Hill replied. 

“Then, of course you are King,” Dale said. 
“Now, fellows, I’ve got something mighty serious 
to say to you. I’m Dale, class of 19— and the old 
school means a lot to me, and I don’t want it dis- 
graced. Now, we’ve got a pretty good idea that 
one of you, at least, hired some men to kidnap Bob 
Golden. No, don’t say anything,” he added hastily, 
as Hill sprang to his feet and started to speak. 
“You see,” he continued, as Hill sat down again, 
“nothing is going to to done about it for two rea- 
sons. First because we have no actual proof and 
secondly because we don’t want to hurt the good 
name of the college. No one knows a thing about 
it except the Goldens and Colonel Break, but if 
anything more happens to either of them you can 
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pretty easily guess where suspicion will fall. So 
watch your step.” 

Dale did not wait for them to speak, but turned 
quickly and left the room. It was characteristic 
of him that he told no one what he had done. 

Mr. Golden left for home the next morning and 
the boys were passed to the train to see him off. 

“Keep an eye on those two fellows,” he cau- 
tioned, as his train pulled out. 

“He’s the finest dad in the world,” Bob declared, 
as they started back to the college, and Jack heartily 
agreed with him. 

Things quickly settled down to the regular rou- 
tine of recitations, drills and foot ball. Bob tried 
to treat Hill and King as though nothing had hap- 
pened, but, it was plain that they avoided him when- 
ever they could. Bob was at once put back at 
quarter and played his usual steady, reliable game. 
The next three games resulted in victories for the 
cadets and then came the great game of Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GREAT GAME. 


THANKSGIVING is always a big day at The Fort- 
ress. In the morning the classes hold a competi- 
tive shoot and in the afternoon comes the big 
game of the year with St. Johns. This was the 
Jast game of the season, and the corps was greatly 
worked up regarding the outcome. The year be- 
fore, the game had been a tie at 0 to 0, but for two 
years previous St. Johns had won. But now, de- 
spite the fact that their rivals were said to have by 
far the best team in their history, the cadets were 
sanquine that they would win. 

The foot ball squad were served lunch at twelve 
o'clock, an hour before the regular dinner, and were 
ordered to report in the locker room at two o’clock. 
The game was scheduled to start at three o’clock 
and by half past two all the players were dressed. 

“Of course,” the coach began, after he had called 
the squad together for his final instructions, “it’s 
no use my telling you to put every ounce you've 
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got into this game. You're going up against the 
best team St. Johns ever had and, if you win, you’ve 
got to play the very best foot ball you know.” 

He talked a few minutes longer, warning them 
to look out for the famous St. Johns’ shift and for- 
ward passes. 

“If they beat you,” he concluded, “it'll be by those 
two plays.” 

‘At ten minutes to three the squad ran out onto 
the field. The stands were filled and the old Fort- 
ress cheer, “Rah! Rah! Rah! Fortress, Attention, 
Halt! The team! the team! the team!” greeted 
them as they lined up for the short signal drill. 

St. Johns won the toss and chose to defend the 
south goal, thereby getting first advantage of the 
strong wind that was blowing down the field. 

Hill made a beautiful kickoff and the ball, in spite 
of the wind, reached St. Johns’ twenty yard line, 
where it was caught by the powerful center, who 
carried it back fifteen yards before he was thrown. 
Two rushes through the line gained seven yards and 
a beautifully executed forward pass carried the ball 
to the cadets’ twenty yard line for a first down. 
But here, inspired by the shouts of the corps, the 
line held, and a forward pass failed. Then the 
giant fullback fell back to try for a field goal. But 
the pass was poor and before he could get it off, 
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Jack had broken through and blocked the kick. He 
fell on the ball on his own twenty-five yard line. 

“Golden, Rah! Golden, Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Golden! Golden! Golden!” yelled the cadets, wild 
with delight. 

Obedient to a signal from the coach, Hill kicked 
and it was again St. Johns’ ball near the center of 
the field. Again a forward pass failed and two 
line plunges gaining but a single yard, St. Johns was 
forced to kick. Bob caught the ball on his five 
yard line, but was downed in his tracks. Hill 
punted, but the kick was a high one and, the wind 
catching the ball, held it back, and St. Johns’ right 
end caught it on the cadets’ thirty yard line. Here 
they tried their famous shift three times in succes- 
sion and by its use made two first downs and placed 
the ball on the five yard line for a first down. 

“Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” yelled the corps from 
the stands, and three times the cadet line was an 
impregnable wall. And then what the coach had 
feared happened. The fullback fell back as if to 
try for a field goal, but instead he threw the ball 
with unerring aim to the right end, and, almost be- 
fore the cadets realized what had happened, the 
ball was safely over the line. The fullback kicked 


the goal. 
“You could have hit that ball if you’d had the 
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speed of a snail,” Hill growled at Bob, as they lined 
up under the posts. 

Bob made no reply, although he knew that the 
accusation was unjust. 

Hill elected to receive the kickoff and passed the 
signal to try the play which Bob had suggested 
early in the season, and which they had worked 
successfully a number of times. But it was soon 
evident that St. Johns was on to the play. The 
ball, at the kickoff, went well down toward the right 
hand corner of the field. Bob made the catch and 
hurled it across the gridiron to Jack. He made a 
pretty catch, but right there the play came to a 
sudden end. Not less than three opponents were 
upon him as the ball settled in his arms, and he was 
downed in his tracks. 

“I thought I saw Clough of St. Johns in the 
stand two weeks ago, when we worked that against 
Ursinus,” the coach said to Sharp. 

A groan rose from the stands as the cadets saw 
the failure of the play of which they had hoped so 
much, 

Although the ball was put into play on the cadets’ 
twenty yard line, Bob, who was calling signals, de- 
termined to run the ball. He knew it was risky and 
that he would be severely criticised by Hill and 
others as well should a fumble result. But, he re 
membered a saying of the old coach of the Skow- 
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hegan High, “You’ve got to be on the offensive to 
score touchdowns,” and he resolved to take a chance. 
So he called for a line plunge through right tackle. 
But as soon as he called the key number, Hill 
shouted, “signal off,” and Bob stopped. 

“What are you trying to do?’ Hill asked, an- 
grily, “trying to give’em the game? You give the 
signal for a punt and do it quick.” 

Bob, realizing that Hill was captain of the team 
‘and had the right to give him orders, said nothing, 
but did as directed. 

Hill, in spite of the fact that the wind was against 
him, booted the ball all of sixty yards, but it was 
run back twenty yards, so it was St. Johns’ ball on 
their forty yard line. Here they opened up a se- 
ries of trick plays and, in spite of all the cadets 
could do, quickly worked the ball down the field 
until it was again within striking distance of the 
goal. 

“First down and only five yards to go,” the coach 
groaned. 

But, before the teams could line up for the next 
play, the whistle blew for the end of the quarter. 

“We're making a great mistake in keeping on 
the defensive all the time,’ Bob said to Rolfe, as 
they were going up the field to change goals. 

“What’s that you say?” demanded Hill, who was 
near enough to catch part of the remark. 
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Bob repeated what he had said. 

“You give us your advice when you're asked,” 
Hill sneered, “I’m running this team.” 

Bob made no reply, but Rolfe immediately took 
it up. 

“I believe he’s right at that, Hill,” he declared. 
“We can’t seem to hold them and it may be that 
they can’t hold us.” 

Hill had no time to reply as the whistle sounded 
for the resumption of play. 

It took four plunges at the line to take the ball 
over, but that gave the cadets but little satisfaction. 
However, the gloom was a trifle less deep when, a 
moment later, the big fullback missed the goal. 

At that instant the coach sent in a substitute for 
right guard and Bob was near enough to hear him 
tell Hill, “The coach says for you to receive and 
then run the ball no matter how near the line it is.” 

This time the kickoff was short and Reds, in a 
pretty exhibition of dodging, ran the ball back to 
St. Johns’ thirty yard line. 

“Reds, Rah! Reds, Rah! Rah! Rah! Reds! 
Reds! Reds!” followed by ““We want a touchdown! 
We want a touchdown,” came the frantic yells from 
the stands. 

And now came the vindication of Bob’s theory. 
If they could not hold St. Johns, neither could St. 
Johns hold them. First Hill and then Rolfe 
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ploughed through the line for gains of five and six 
yards, until two first downs, in quick succession, 
brought the ball to the enemy’s five yard line. But, 
as is apt to be the case, here St. Johns braced and 
two terrific plunges by Hill gained but a single 
yard. Rolfe made the third try, but the pass was 
poor and St. Johns’ right end, breaking through, 
threw him for a loss of four yards. 

A forward pass was their only hope, and Bob 
gave the signal which spread the line well out, the 
ends especially playing far out from center. Jack 
knew that he was the one chosen to receive the ball 
and nerved himself for the struggle. As the ball 
was snapped, by clever dodging he eluded his op- 
ponent and darted over the goal line. Like a bullet 
came the ball from Bob’s hand, and a groan escaped 
the latter’s lips as he realized that he had thrown 
too high. But Jack saw the ball coming, and with 
all his strength, leaped into the air, and when he 
returned to earth the ball came with him. 

“Good old Jack,” Bob whispered, while, from the 
stands came the cheer, “Goldens, Rah! Goldens, 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Goldens! Goldens! Goldens!” Hill 
kicked the goal, and the score was St. Johns 13, 
Fortress 7. 

St. Johns chose to receive, and the left halfback 
caught the ball on the twenty yard line, only to be 
downed before he had a chance to start. Then 
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down the field came the ball, eight and ten yards at 
a play, until three first downs gained the cadet’s 
forty yard line. An end run added twenty yards 
and a lucky forward pass put the ball on the ten 
yard line for a first down. Another touchdown 
seemed inevitable, but, on the next play, St. Johns 
fumbled and Jack, who had broken through, fell on 
the ball. Then back up the field it went, the cadet 
team working like a well oiled piece of machinery. 
But it was a long ways to the other goal line, and 
when nearly there a fumble gave the ball again to 
St. Johns. 

The half ended with the ball near the middle of 
the field, neither side having scored again. 

The third quarter was much the same as the last 
part of the second. Either side was able to advance 
the ball with about equal ease until near the goal 
line. Then the defense would brace and hold for 
downs and the quarter ended with no change in the 
score. The last quarter began with The Fortress 
in possession of the ball near the center of the field. 
As in the preceding quarter, the cadets had but 
little trouble in working it down to St. Johns’ five 
yard line. 

“Now, fellows, we’ve simply got to put her over,” 
Hill implored as they lined up. 

It was first down, but nothing can change more 
quickly than conditions in a football game. On 
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the next play, Rolfe fumbled a poor pass and the 
ball seemed to fairly bound from his arms. Al- 
most quicker than the eye could follow, St. Johns’ 
left end had scooped it up and was off with a clear 
field ahead. Disaster stared the cadet team in the 
face. But Jack had seen the play in time to get in 
motion more quickly than any of his mates. Even 
so, he was all of ten yards behind when the race 
began. The other runner was speedy, but he had 
never spent his summers in the Maine woods, where 
running is an art, and just as he crossed the cadet’s 
twenty yard line, Jack brought him to earth. How 
the stands rocked with cheers as the breath once 
more filled the lungs of the cadets and their friends. 

The end, however, had not dropped the ball, and 
once more the cadet team was on the defensive. 
Three times all the strength of the St. Johns’ backs 
was hurled at the line, but not a yard could they 
gain. On the fourth down, the ball was directly in 
front of the goal posts and the fullback dropped 
back to his thirty yard line to try for a field goal. 
The wind had died down to the gentlest of breezes 
and never were conditions more favorable for the 
play. The spectators held their breath as the ball 
rose in the air. 

“She’s going over,” gasped more than one cadet. 

But they were wrong. The ball hit the cross-bar, 
seemed for a second undecided which way to fall, 
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and then bounded on to the field and Reds fell on 
it. It was a narrow call. This time it took the 
cadets a long time to work the ball down to within 
striking distance of the goal line and then, to the 
great disappointment of the corps, they lost it on 
downs. St. Johns immediately kicked out of dan- 
ger and Hill caught the ball on his forty yard line. 
And now but three minutes of play remained. Bob 
knew that they could never work the ball down 
again in that short time, and he resolved to take a 
desperate chance. He called for an end run by him- 
self and, as soon as he had the ball, instead of start- 
ing around right end as the play was intended, he 
ran back nearly twenty yards toward his own goal. 
Then he turned and speeded to the left till he was 
near the side lines. By this time the St. Johns 
players were fairly well scattered. Jack had de- 
vined instantly what Bob had in mind to do, as he 
had seen him work the play more than once, and 
while Bob was running back, he was shouting to 
his mates to “bowl ’em over.” Having succeeded 
in thus breaking up the field, Bob headed for the 
goal and skillfully dodging one after another of his 
opponents, he finally crossed the goal line, dragging 
with him the big fullback, who had tackled him not 
more than three yards from the goal. Then pan- 
demonium broke loose, and when, a moment Jater, 
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Hill kicked the goal, it seemed as though the cheers 
would never end. 

“Greatest play I’ve ever seen,” the coach confided 
to Sharp. 

Just as the ball was kicked off again, the whistle 
blew and the great game was over. 

On to the field rushed the cadets and first Bob 
and then Hill were lifted on to strong shoulders and 
as quickly as possible the example was followed with 
all the other players and thus they were carried 
_ to the locker room. 

No regular supper is served at The Fortress 
Thanksgiving evening. Nearly all the cadets re- 
ceive boxes from home, and the evening is given 
over to feasting in their rooms. A long table is 
set in the senior short, as the corridor where the 
senior class room is called, and here the class, to- 
gether with many of the alumni, hold open house. 

During the evening many of the cadets came to 
Bob’s room and congratulated him on his great run, 
nor did Jack fail to come in for his full share of 
praise. 

About ten o’clock one of the rookies came to the 
door with the announcement that both the Goldens 
were wanted at the senior short. Such an announce- 
ment was always recognized as a command and one 


that must be obeyed. 
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‘As the two boys turned the corner the senior 
class, together with their guests, rose. 

“Regular Fortress cheer for the Golden boys,” 
shouted Sharp. 

The cheers were given with a will, after which 
the boys were invited to take seats at the long table. 
Then the ceremony was repeated with the other 
members of the team until they were all present. 

Many speeches were made and many stories told, 
and it was after twelve o’clock when the party fin- 
ally broke up. 

“Tsn’t this just the grandest school?” Jack asked, 
as he put out his light and jumped into bed. And 
Bob, who was already between the sheets, sleepily. 
agreed that it was. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BOB AND SHARP TAKE A TRIP TO MAINE, 


On the Monday following Thanksgiving Day, 
both Bob and Jack were assigned to Company A, 
and were no longer rookies but privates. To call 
a cadet a rooky after he had been assigned to a 
company was unusual and a matter which often 
demanded and usually received an explanation, very 
often back of the drill hall. 

Three weeks later examinations began and lasted 
four days. Both the boys had given good attention 
to their studies throughout the term, and so had no 
real fear as to the outcome. Still, as Jack put it, 
they were not at all sorry when they were over and 
they learned that they had come through with flying 
colors. The last one, which was an examination in 
Bible, came to an end at four o’clock Thursday after- 
noon, and they were to leave for Maine that night 
on the Bar Harbor express. 

To their immense satisfaction Bob had _ that 
morning received a letter from Rex Dale stating 
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that his father had so arranged matters that he 
would be able to go with them. 

“T do hope that the snow holds off long enough 
to give us some skating on the old Kennebec,” Jack 
declared. as they were packing their trunks. 

Rex met them in Broad Street station and they 
had just time to get a bite to eat in the restaurant 
before their train left for New York. 

“I was mighty sorry that I couldn’t get down for 
the big game,” Rex told them, after they had taken 
their seats in the train. “It’s the first Thanksgiv- 
ing game I’ve missed since I graduated, but I was 
away out in Ohio and didn’t get back till Friday 
night. But,” he added, “ I saw by the papers that 
you both covered yourselves with glory. It must 
have been a great game.” 

Jack’s wish was granted. It wasa full week after 
Christmas before the first snow fell, a very unusual 
thing in Maine. All three boys were enthusiastic 
skaters and they made the most of the opportunity. 
Then came an old fashioned New England blizzard, 
and for three days the wind howled and the snow 
blew, until nothing could be seen of the fences and, 
in places the drifts were more than ten feet deep. 
The skating was of course done for, but snow shoe 
parties, skiing, toboganning and sleighing offered 
them nearly if not quite as much fun. 

Thus the days, as Rex declared regretfully, fairly 
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flew by and almost before they were aware of it, 
they were saying good bye, and were off for the 
Keystone State again. 

“Best time I ever had in my life,” Rex declared, 
as he bade them good bye in Broad Street station. 

Will and Fred Jenkins had not gone to Maine, 
but had spent the vacation in New York with rela- 
tives. They returned from Philadelphia on the 
same train with Bob and Jack, whom they greeted 
pleasantly enough and asked for the news from 
home. 

College had been in session about three weeks, 
when one day, just after dinner, Bob was sum- 
moned to the office of the commandant. There he 
found in addition to Colonel Break, Major Wing, 
Captain Acre, the tactical officer, Captain Break, son 
of the commandant and treasurer of the college, and 
Captain Sharp. For a moment Bob wondered if 
he had committed some heinous crime and was 
about to be court martialed. But he was soon re- 
lieved of that fear when Colonel Break, motioning 
him to a chair, said: 

“Gentlemen, I shall state the object of this meet- 
ing as concisely and with as little delay as possible. 
You have probably been aware that Sergeant Mul- 
ler has not been about the college for the past week. 
A week ago to-day he came to Major Wing and 
asked for a furlough, stating that he had received a 
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telegram from his brother in Maine to the effect 
that he was sick and asking that he would come to 
him at once. His request was of course granted, 
and he left that night, but just before leaving the 
college he gave the major a sealed letter, with the 
strange request that in case he did not hear from 
him in a week’s time he would open it. He hur- 
ried away before the major had time to question him 
about it, saying that he had barely time to catch 
his train. Undoubtedly, he timed it so that he 
would not have to explain anything. The week 
was up last night and as the sergeant has neither 
returned nor sent word, Major Wing opened the 
letter, which I shall now read to you.” 

“Major Wing: Sir, 

“*T do not know whether the telegram IT received 
was from my brother or not. It is true that I have 
a brother, who is near Old Town, Maine, but for 
certain reasons I am not sure. As you know, I 
served for two years in France during the war. 
T am German by birth, but have lived in this coun- 
try since I was fifteen and so consider myself an 
American. Near the close of the war, owing to the 
fact that I look like a German and can speak the 
language, I was detailed to make my way into Ger- 
many and, if possible, join a certain secret society 
known as Treue Sohne des Vaterlands. 


“This society, which at that time was large and 
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powerful, was in possession of certain secrets which 
would be of immense value to the American Army 
and it was my task to get possession of them if pos- 
sible. I had much trouble, but finally succeeded in 
joining the society and after some weeks was made 
an officer. All went well for some time and I had 
nearly all the facts and was about ready to make the 
attempt to get back when, at a meeting of the so- 
ciety, aman, whom I knew in America, was present 
and denounced me as a traitor. How I made my 
escape is too long a story to tell here, but I did 
escape and made my report. But from the time I 
was denounced I have been under sentence of death. 
Unknown to any but the members themselves, that 
society has a branch somewhere in the United 
States, and I have reason to suspect that the tele- 
gram is a ruse to get me. But, I am going on the 
chance that it is genuine and, if you do not hear 
from me by the time you read this, you will know 
that they have got me. 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ SercT. H. H. Mutyer.’” 


Sharp and Bob looked at each other as the col- 
onel finished the letter. Sergeant Muller had been 
at the college for a little over two years and was 
a great favorite, both with the cadets and the staff. 

“Major Wing has reported the case to the author- 
ities at Washington, and they will, of course, start 
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an investigation,” Colonel Break explained, as he 
folded the letter and handed it to Major Wing. 
“But,” he continued, “there is so much red tape 
to be unraveled before they get under way that 
it seems we ought to do something. It is impos- 
sible to communicate with his brother, since we 
know only that he lives somewhere near Old Town 
in Maine. I have sent for you two,” turning to 
Sharp and Bob, “for obvious reasons. Would you 
be willing to start for Maine to-night and see if you 
can find this brother ?” 


“Certainly, sir,’ Sharp replied without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and Bob was no less eager in his 
acceptance. 


“Tn all probability it will be a wild goose chase, 
but, if you find the man, you can, at least, show him 
this letter, and he may know something more about 
it,” Colonel Break explained. “But,” he went on, 
“T really have no right to send you without the con- 
sent of your parents.” 

“T can easily get mine by calling my home, which 
as you know is in New York,” Sharp said. 

“And I can get Father on the ’phone in a short 
time,’ Bob volunteered. 

After the matter had been explained to their re- 
spective fathers, permission was granted, and the 
two were soon ready to leave. 

“Here is two hundred dollars,” Colonel Break 
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said, handing Sharp a roll of bills, as they stopped 
at his office to say good bye and to receive any 
final instructions. 

“Now you boys be careful and do not get into 
trouble, and wire me if you learn anything,” was 
his parting word. 

It began to snow shortly after they pulled out 
of New York on the State of Maine express, and 
was still snowing hard when they awoke the next 
morning. 

“We are due in Bangor at nine o’clock,” Bob 
said as they were dressing. “But,” he added, as 
he looked out of the window, “‘we must be several 
hours late, as we’re just coming into Portland, un- 
less I’m very much mistaken.” 

He was right, as they learned a few minutes later 
when the train pulled into the station. The snow 
continued to fall and it was nearly three o'clock 
when they finally reached Bangor, nearly six hours 
late. Nearly two feet of snow had fallen and it 
was still coming down rapidly as the boys hurried 
to the ticket office to inquire about the train for 
Old Town, which is about twelve miles north of 
Bangor, 

“A train is scheduled to leave in twenty minutes,” 
the agent told them, “but I doubt if they'll try it 
to-day. There are drifts more than six feet deep 
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up the line. But you wait a minute and I'll find 
out.” 

He returned a few minutes later shaking his head. 
“Nothing doing till morning,” he said. “But she'll 
leave at eight in the morning.” 

During the night it cleared off cold. Twenty de- 
gress below zero, the thermometer on the hotel 
porch registered, as they started for the station. 
But they were warmly dressed, having changed to 
“cits” before leaving the college. 

“Does it ever get warm up here?” Sharp asked, 
as they walked down the street. 

“Well,” Bob replied soberly, “it sometimes thaws 
a little around the Fourth of July, and by the first 
of August the sleighing is apt to be a bit thin in 
places.” 

It was nearly eight o’clock when they reached the 
station and they found the train already made up. 
It consisted of the engine, one baggage car and a 
single passenger coach. 

“What's that thing in front of the engine?” Sharp 
asked. 

“That’s a rotary snow plow,” Bob laughed, “and 
believe me she’s some plow. You wait and see the 
snow fly,” he said, as they climbed on board. 

They struck deep drifts soon after leaving the 


city and in places the big plow had to literally eat 
its way through. Much of the way they seemed 
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to be passing through a deep canon, the snow being 
piled up high above the cars, on either side. Sev- 
eral times the train came to an abrupt stop and had 
to back up to get sufficient momentum to plow 
through. “For all the world,’ Sharp declared, 
“like a foot ball player bucking the line.” 

It took them four hours to make the twelve miles 
and it was noon when the train, covered with snow, 
pulled into the little station of Old Town. 

“T think we had better inquire at the Post Office 
first,” Sharp said, as they got off the train. “The 
post master ought to know something about him if 
any one does.” 

There was no one in the office lobby as they en- 
tered. 

“Do you know a man by the name of Muller?” 
Sharp asked the old white haired man who was 
stamping letters behind the little window. “I do 
not know his first name,” he added. 

The old man seemed interested at once. “TI guess 
you mean Heine Muller. Yes, I know him. He’s 
a trapper and has a cabin over on the west branch, 
about ten miles out. You friends of hisen?” 

“Not exactly friends,” Sharp replied, “but we’ve 
come quite a ways to see him.” 

“M-m, what’s Heine been doing to get so all fired 
popular all of a sudden? Only last week a feller 
was in here asking *bout him.” 
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“Did he say he was his brother?” Sharp asked 
eagerly. 

“Kinder seems to me he did,’ the old man 
drawled, as he turned to discharge a broadside of 
tobacco juice at the open door of the stove. The 
shot was highly successful and with a grunt of 
satisfaction he turned to the boys again. “Any- 
how, he looked enough like him to be his brother. 
He said he’d had a telegram from Heine that he was 
sick, and that he’d come all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania to see him. But, shucks, I don’t believe 
Heinie’s sick. ’*Tenny rate, twas the first I'd 
heard of it, and I told him so, but he "lowed as how 
he’d look him up anyhow.” 

“Do you remember what day that was?” Sharp 
asked. 

“Lemme see,” the old man hesitated. ‘“To-day’s 
Wednesday. Last Wednesday was the day Con 
Rogers sent a special delivery letter to his wife up 
to Boston and told her to come home, ’cause he was 
plumb tired cooking flap jacks. I know it was ’fore 
that, ‘cause I remember telling Con ’bout Heinie’s 
brother, so I guess it must a been *bout Tuesday.” 

“And can you tell us how to get there?” Sharp 
asked, adding, “I don’t suppose there’s a trolley or 
stage goes that way.” 

The old man laughed, and, after he had registered 
another bull’s eye in the stove, said, “No, I reckon 
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that if you want to see Heine afore spring you'll 
have to hike it up there, and it’ll be some hike jest 
now, lessen you’re mighty good on snow shoes.” 

The boys looked at each other and Bob asked, 
“Are you used to snow shoes?” 

“Well,” Sharp replied, “I’ve used them some, up 
in the Adirondacks, but I’m no expert.” 

“T guess you'll do all right,” Bob said, and turn- 
ing to the old man asked, “Do you suppose we can 
get a couple of pairs of snow shoes about here?” 

“Sure you can. You jest go across the street 
to that big store with the deer head over the door 
and Si Hepburn ’Il fix you up all right.” 

“Thanks, and now, if you will be so kind as to 
direct us how to get to Muller’s, we'll be very thank- 
ful and will not take up any more of your time,” 
Bob said. 

“Shucks,” and the fire hissed, as it received a 
third broadside, “I reckon my time ’aint so vallable 
as you seem to think. Least wise, the government 
don’t seem to think so. You jest follow the main 
road out of town till you strike the river, bout four 
miles from here. Then turn left and follow the 
river and you can’t miss it. "Bout two miles from 
where you hit the river you’ll go through German- 
town, but jest keep right straight through an you'll 
be all right.” 
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“How large a place is this Germantown?” Sharp 
asked, as he gave Bob a significant glance. 

The man laughed. “Well, she ’aint so big. 
There’s perhaps a dozen shacks there and “bout 
fifty or sixty people, but there’re all Dutch, every 
mother’s son of ’em.’’ 

The boys thanked him kindly and went across 
the street, where they had no trouble in hiring two 
pairs of second-hand snowshoes. They each pur- 
chased a pair of moccasins and two pair of heavy 
woolen socks. 

“Where you fellers going?’ Hepburn asked, as 
he wrapped up the articles. 

“Up to see Heine Muller,” Sharp replied. 

Hepburn gave a low whistle. “’Aint goint to 
start this afternoon, be ye?” 

“Why, yes, I guess so,” Sharp replied doubtfully. 

“Wall, course you know yer own business best, 
but it’s a good hard tramp up there and it gets dark 
mighty early this time o’ year, and if yer want my 
advice you'll wait till morning.” 

As it was now nearly one o’clock and they had not 
had their dinner, the boys quickly decided to take 
his advice. Leaving the store they went to the 
hotel and had dinner and arranged for a room for 
the night. 

“What’ll we do this afternoon?” Sharp asked, 
as they finished their desert. 
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“There’s a tribe of Indians who live on an island 
in the river here,” Bob replied, “and we might go 
over and take a look at them.” 

This they did and spent a pleasant afternoon. 

The next morning they ate breakfast by lamplight, 
and daylight found them ready to start. Bob was 
thoroughly at home on snow shoes and his fears 
regarding his companion soon vanished, as he saw 
that Sharp was no novice in their use. 

It was cloudy when they started, and before they 
had gone a mile a few flakes of snow drifted 
lazily down. 

“Can’t say I like the looks of the weather much,” 
Bob said, as he stopped to tighten the lacing of one 
of his shoes. 

“Nor I, but I guess it’ll break away soon. It 
looks a bit lighter over there in the west,” Sharp 
said, pointing. 

Bob laughed. “You're turned round for fair,” 
he said. ‘That’s east over there.” 

The high wind of the previous storm had packed 
the snow so that the going was good, their snow 
shoes sinking hardly at all. The road had not been 
broken out and the snow was over the fences on 
both sides. But for some time they had no trouble 
in following the trail as tracks of snow shoes were 
plainly visible. But, as they trudged along, the 
flakes rapidly increased in number, and, by the time 
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they had covered what they judged to be two miles, 
they were coming down thick and fast. And to 
add to their anxiety the wind, which had been but 
the lightest of breezes when they started, was now 
blowing a small gale. 

“We're in for another storm all right, and if I’m 
any judge it’s going to be a corker,” Bob declared, 
as he turned up the collar of his overcoat. 

“Think we better turn back?” Sharp asked. 

“T’'ll leave it to you,” Bob replied, “but I think we 
can make it all right.” 

“Then make it it is,” Sharp laughed. “I never 
was much on the turning back stuff anyhow.” 

“We'd better put on a bit more steam then,” Bob 
advised, as they started off again. ‘Those tracks’ll 
all be covered up in almost less than no time at the 
rate the snow is coming down, and we might get 
off the trail. Once we strike the river we'll be all 
right.” 

His prediction was quickly verified for, in less 
than fifteen minutes, the last vestage of tracks had 
disappeared, and they had nothing but the wind, 
which fortunately was at their backs, to guide them. 

“If we keep the wind at our backs we'll be bound 
to strike it sooner or later,’ Bob declared, “that is 
if it doesn’t take a notion to change, and it seems 
to me we ought to strike it pretty soon if it’s only 
four miles from where we started.” 
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“And I believe that’s it, just ahead there,” Sharp 
declared, and in a moment more they were sure of it. 

“Now he said to turn to the left,” Sharp said, as 
he looked at his watch. ‘‘We haven’t made such 
bad time at that, Bob. He said it was four miles 
to the river and we’ve made it in a little over an 
hour and a half.”” Then he added as he noticed that 
Bob looked rather sober, “‘of course, that’s not what 
you'd call sprinting, but I think it’s doing pretty 
well under the circumstances.” 

“Well, we can’t get lost as long as we keep the 
river in sight, but when we turn and get this wind 
on the side you're going to find it a different prop- 
osition,’ Bob warned. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THEY FIND MULLER. 


It was not long before Sharp realized the truth 
of Bob’s last statement. The character of the fall- 
ing snow had, during the last half hour, changed 
from large feathery flakes to what seemed like tiny 
sharp particles of ice, which stung their faces like 
sO many needles. 

“If this isn’t work, it’s a mighty close first cousin 
to it,” Sharp panted, after they had struggled on for 
another half hour. “How far did he say it was to 
Germantown ?” 

“Two miles from where we struck the river,” 
Bob replied. “I don’t want to discourage you, old 
man, but some of these old fellows up here have 
queers ideas of distance.” 

“You mean it may be farther than he said?” 

“Very likely, but, on the other hand, it is just as 
apt to be nearer. The only sure thing is that Mul- 
ler’s is either a lot more or less than ten miles from 
Old Town.” 
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“You're a cheerful beggar,” Sharp grinned, as he 
stopped to look at his watch. “Anyhow, he didn’t 
err any on the short side,” he declared, as he re- 
turned the watch to his pocket. “It’s been over an 
hour since we hit the river and we must have made 
more than two miles in that time.’’ 

The going was heavier now, as their snow shoes 
sank deeper in the freshly fallen snow, and to make 
it still harder, the river, which had led them due 
north, now took a turn to the east, bringing the 
wind directly in their faces. It was about all they 
could do to make headway against it, but they 
kept doggedly at it, stopping every few minutes to 
recover their breath. 

“Say,” Sharp panted, after he had looked at his 
watch again and learned that another hour had 
passed, “do you suppose we could have gone 
through that town without seeing it?” 

“TI don’t believe we could have done that,’’ Bob 
laughed, “but, unless I’m mistaken, there’s a house 
ahead there and I guess we’ve arrived at German- 
town.” 

He was right, for in a few minutes a dozen or 
more log cabins loomed up through the storm. 

“Not much like its namesake in Philadelphia,” 
Sharp panted, as he stopped to look about him. 
“Shall we stop or go straight through?” 

“I think we'd beter go straight through 1f you 
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can stand it a while longer,” Bob replied. But, as 
he spoke, he saw two men plowing their way through 
the deep snow toward them, sinking above their 
knees at every step. 

“Don’t tell them where we’re going,” something 
prompted Bob to say in a low tone. 

“Who vas you and vere vas you going?’ the 
larger of the two men, a big burly German, well 
over six feet, asked in surly tones as soon as they 
were within easy speaking distance. 

“My name is Golden and his is Sharp, and we’re 
going up the river a piece. Any objections?’ Bob 
replied pleasantly. 

“Dat depends on vat for you’re going.” 

Here Bob made a big mistake and he realized 
it as soon as it was too late, but the tone of the man 
exasperated him and he spoke before he thought. 

“That’s our business,’ he said, as he started to 
move away. 

“Mebby so, but ve make it our business too 
vunce,” and to Bob’s surprise, the man lurched for- 
ward grabbing him about the knees. So sudden 
was the attack that he had no time to brace him- 
self and he went down in a smother of snow. To 
get to one’s feet after a fall on snow shoes is no 
easy task even for an expert and he knew that it 
would be worse than useless to attempt it under 
the circumstances, so he kept still for the moment. 
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Sharp, however, had been more fortunate. The 
other German made his attack a bit later and the 
boy had time to prepare himself for it. So he side- 
stepped as the man plunged for him, and before he 
had time to make another attempt, Sharp had 
planted a stinging blow behind the ear, which 
stretched him unconscious in the snow. He then 
turned to Bob. The big German was standing 
over him with clenched fists ready to strike should 
he attempt to rise. 

“I’m coming, Bob,” Sharp shouted, but, before 
he could take more than a step forward, the Ger- 
man let out a yell which must have carried far even 
against the shrieking of the wind. 

For an instant he paused, as answering cries were 
borne to his ears, then he quickly covered the few 
feet which separated him from the other German, 
and struck with all his strength. But the man 
ducked and received the blow on the top of his head, 
which, being protected by a thick cap, apparently 
suffered little or no damage. Before he could re- 
peat the blow the man had seized him below the 
knees and he was lying helpless in the snow be- 
side Bob. 

“Now vun of you try to get up und you get dis,” 
and he shook a huge fist over them. 

“No use to try,” Bob said in a low voice, as he 
raised his head slightly and saw several other 
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forms coming toward them. “We've got to take 
what’s coming.” 

A moment later and they were surrounded by not 
less than a dozen men, a part of whom were on 
snow shoes, and, as the old man in the post office 
had informed them, “every mother’s son of ’em a 
Dutchman.” One of them hurried to the man 
Sharp had knocked down, who was now beginning 
to show signs of life, and helped him to his feet, 
seemingly. but little the worse for the blow. 

“Now you get up,” the big German ordered, and 
with considerable difficulty they obeyed. 

“You follow mit me, und you try get avay und 
it be the vorst for you,” was the next order. 

The man plowed his way through the deep snow 
and Bob and Sharp followed. They saw that to 
attempt to escape would be fruitless, as they were 
closely hemmed in by the rest of the men. Soon 
they came to what appeared to be the largest of the 
cabins, and the leader, for such the big man ap- 
peared to be, ordered them to remove their snow 
shoes. As soon as this was done he pushed open 
the door and motioned for them to enter. They 
obeyed and the rest of the party followed them in. 

They found themselves in a large room, furnished 
only with a large rough table in the center, a doz- 
en or more cheap chairs of the kitchen variety, and 
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a huge stove, near the farther end, which glowed 
a dull red. 

“See here,” Bob began, “I’d like to know—” 

But before he had time to say more the big man 
stopped him with a heavy blow on the mouth. Mad- 
dened beyond restraint by the pain, Bob sprang at 
the man, but before he could reach him strong 
hands grasped him and pulled him back. 

“Bring out der ropes und tie ’em up,” the leader 
ordered. 

The command was quickly obeyed and the boys 
were soon bound hand and foot, after which they 
were dragged to the rear and through a door into 
a small room. Here were several large rings 
screwed into the floor, and to two of these they 
were fastened and left lying some four feet apart. 

“What do you suppose it means?” Sharp asked, 
as soon as the Germans had closed the door behind 
them. 

“Search me,” Bob replied, ‘unless they have Ser- 
geant Muller and suspect that we are hunting for 
him. That, of course, would explain it.” 

The room, which was only about eight feet 
square, was lighted by a single window, placed 
nearly six feet from the floor, and, from where he 
lay, Bob could see that it was protected by heavy 
bars. The room was entirely devoid of furniture. 
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“Did that brute hurt you much, Bob,” Sharp 
asked anxiously. 

“One of my front teeth is a bit loose, and my lip 
feels as though it had a pretty good sized gash in 
it, but I guess it isn’t very deep, as it has nearly 
stopped bleeding. I guess that’s about all the dam- 
age, except to my feelings,” Bob replied with a 
grin. 

“And that’s a plenty,” Sharp sympathized. “My, 
but I’d like to get one good crack at him. But, 
“if wishes were horses,’ you know. But what do 
you suppose they intend to do with us?” 

“Search me,’ Bob again replied. “But we'll 
probably find out before very long. I hope to good- 
ness that they don’t intend to starve us. I could 
eat and enjoy it right now.” 

It would be untrue to state that the two boys 
were not badly frightened. They both felt that 
their position was most hazardous, but they were 
made of the stuff that never gives up so long as 
there is a ray of hope, and no thought of yielding 
tamely to their captors entered the head of either. 

It was not far from noon when they were locked 
in the room, and at that time the room was very 
warm, the door having been open between the two 
rooms. But not long after the door had been 
closed, they noticed that the temperature began to 
fall rapidly, and before long it was decidely chilly. 
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As they had been allowed to keep on their over- 
coats, however, they had little fear that they would 
actually suffer from the cold. 

“I say, Bob, do you suppose there is any con- 
nection between these men and that secret society 
Muller mentioned in that letter?’ Sharp asked, 
after several minutes had passed. 

“T was thinking about that very thing myself,” 
Bob replied slowly, and I don’t believe there’s much 
doubt about it. You see, I reason this way; if they 
don’t belong to that society, why did they get 
Muller, and if they didn’t get him, why did they 
get us?” 

“T guess you must be about right. At any rate, I 
had it figured out that same way,” Sharp said, and 
while there was no trace of fear in his voice, Bob 
could not help sensing that he was doubtful as to 
the outcome. 

“How about the way your hands are tied, old 
man?” he asked, trying to make his voice sound as 
cheerful as possible. “Are they pretty tight?” 

“Are they tight?” Sharp repeated, “well, rather, 
but not enough to stop the circulation, thank good- 
ness.” 

“No chance of you getting them loose, is there?” 

“Not a glimmer, I’ve been trying ever since we’ve 
been here and haven’t made an impression. How 
about you?” 
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“I think I can get loose when I get ready,” Bob 
replied softly. “You see,” he explained, “T’ve 
made quite a study of the trick of getting ropes off 
my wrists and, thanks to the amount of practice 
I’ve put in at it, they’ve got to be mighty tight to 
hold. It’s a matter of expanding the cords and 
muscles as much as possible while they are being 
tied, and, believe me, I exerted myself to the ut- 
most this time, and thank goodness they’re pretty 
loose now.” 

“Good!’? Sharp exclaimed, “hadn’t you better get 
busy ?” : 

“Don’t you think we’d better wait till night?’ 
Bob asked. “You see, in all probability some one 
will come in to see that we’re all right before night, 
and if they find me untied they'll surely see to it 
that it won’t happen again.” 

“You're right, of course,” Sharp agreed quickly, 
“but lying here trussed up like a chicken is getting 
on my nerves. It wouldn’t be quite so bad if they 
had only put these boards down soft side up,” he 
added. 

“I know,” Bob sympathized, “but I guess we'll 
have to grin and bear it.” 

For some time after that neither boy spoke, and 
Bob wondered if his friend had fallen asleep. He 
was beginning to feel drowsy himself, but he strug- 
gled to keep awake, thinking it unwise for both of 
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them to go to sleep at the same time. As he lay 
there he revolved in his mind every possible plan 
he could think of for escape, only to dismiss them, 
one after the other, as unfeasible. But, in spite of 
his best efforts, after what seemed a long time, he 
drifted into unconsciousness. How long he slept 
he did not know, but when he awoke it was almost 
dark. He looked over at Sharp, but he seemed to 
be still asleep. The room seemed decidedly warmer, 
in fact, he was not cold at all. 

“Must be moderating outside,” he thought, and, 
as he listened intently, he judged that the snow had 
turned to rain, from the way it sounded as it beat 
on the little window. 

Suddenly his keen ears caught a faint sound, 
which seemed to come from beneath him. He lis- 
tened. Yes, there it was again, as though some 
one was triking two stones together. Just then 
Sharp spoke: 

“You awake, Bob?” 

BX ese" 

“Can you hear that tapping?” 

“Yes. Sounds as though some one was clapping 
two stones together a good ways off,” Bob replied. 

“There it is again,” he added a moment later, 
as the tapping began again. 

He pressed his ear close against the floor and 
listened intently. 
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“T believe there’s some one down there and he’s 
trying to signal in Morse,” he declared, as soon as 
the sound stopped. ‘When it begins again I'll try 
to read it.” ; 

It was not long before he again caught the sound. 

“H-E-L-P, H-E-L-P, H-E-L-P.” Three times 
he spelled out the word and then the tapping 
stopped. 

“That’s Muller, beyond a doubt,” he declared, 
excitedly. 

“Why don’t he yell to us if it’s he?” Sharp asked. 

“Probably afraid there’s someone in the other 
room who would hear him. He no doubt figures 
that, even if they heard that tapping, they would 
pay no attention to it,’ Bob explained. 

“Of course, that’s it,’ Sharp agreed. “I must 
have mush in my head where my brains ought to 
be. But can’t you signal back and let the poor 
fellow know we’re here?” 

“Don’t see how,” Bob returned. “That is till I 
free my hands. If I had shoes on I might make 
him hear, but these moccasins will hardly make a 
sound.” 

At that moment they heard a bolt creak and the 
door opened and a man entered. It was now too 
dark to be able to see at all clearly, but, from his 
size, Bob judged that it was the big German. The 
man did not speak, but bent over and began to ex- 
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amine the ropes on his wrists. Instantly Bob 
strained the muscles and the rope tightened up. 
With a grunt of satisfaction the man turned his at- 
tention to his feet, after which he gave Sharp the 
same going over. Apparently satisfied that all was 
well, he started to leave the room. 

“Don’t we get any supper ?’”’ Bob asked anxiously. 

The man turned and came close to him. ‘‘Nein,” 
he almost shouted and gave the boy a savage kick 
in the side. 

“You big—” Bob began, and then bit the words 
off sharp, realizing that to madden the man would 
in all likelihood result in further punishment. 

If he heard the words the man gave no sign, but 
turned, and, without another word, left the room. 

“He nearly cracked one of my slats,” Bob 
groaned, as he heard the bolt pushed into place. 

“It’s too bad,’”’ Sharp consoled him, “if I ever 
get a chance, what I won’t do to the brute—well, 
it’s no use saying it, but if the time ever comes, 
he’ll have occassion to remember that kick all 
right.” 

“Thanks for the good intentions, anyhow,” Bob 
said, “and now I don’t believe we'll be visited again 
to-night and I’m going to see if I can get these 
ropes off.” ; 

Thanks to his skill it was not a hard task, and in 
less than five minutes his hands were free. Loosen- 
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ing the rope about his feet was but the work of a 
moment, and in another five minutes Sharp also 
was free. 

“Tt’s a mighty lucky thing that they didn’t search 
us,” Sharp declared, as he rubbed his hands to- 
gether to get the kinks out of them. “I wonder 
why they didn’t.” 

“Probably didn’t think of it,’ Bob answered. 
Then, as though the thought had come to him sud- 
denly, he added: “Do you know, old man, there’s 
another mighty funny thing. I haven’t heard a 
sound in the big room out there since we’ve been 
here, have your” 

“T hadn’t thought of it, but it’s a fact. I won- 
der where they’ve been all the afternoon and what 
they use that room for. And that reminds me that 
I haven’t heard any more signals from below, have 
you?” 

“No. Probably the poor fellow has given up in 
despair,” Bob replied. “But I’m going to see if 
I can reach him now,” he declared, as he took his 
knife from his pocket, 

Getting down on his knees, he began to tap softly 
at first on the floor. “M-U-L-L-E-R, M-U-L- 
L-E-R, M-U-L-L-E-R.” — Slowly, he spelled out 
the name in the Morse code, each time a trifle louder 
than before. After each time he pressed his ear 
to the floor and listened, but not until after the 
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third repetition did he hear any response. Then 
he heard faintly, but unmistakably, the Morse ab- 
breviation for “Yes.” This was repeated three 
times and then, as the tapping continued, Bob 
spelled out the following: 

“W-H-O A-R-E Y-O-U?” 

“G-O-L-D-E-N, S-H-A-R-P,” Bob tapped back. 

“S-A-F-E T-O Y-E-L-L?” was the next mes- 
sage and in answer Bob sent back “N-O.” 

“Better not take a chance,” he whispered to 
Sharp. “We can talk this way and apparently at- 
tract no attention, but if he should start yelling, 
no knowing how soon some one might hear him. 
We'd better play it safe. If they should come in 
here now and find us untied there’s no knowing 
what might happen.” 

“Right, as usual, old man,” Sharp agreed. “But, 
perhaps he knows of a way to get down there, 
wherever he is. Suppose you ask him.” 

Bob did so, spelling out the words as slowly and 
carefully as possible. And it was quickly evident 
that Muller had been able to read it, for, as soon 
as he had finished, he began to answer. The reply 
was hard to read, as it was very difficult for Bob 
to distinguish between the dots and dashes. Evi- 
dently the sender was excited and was trying to 
send too fast, but, although he missed a word here 
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and there, he managed to gather that there was a 
trap door in one corner of the room. 

“T don’t know which corner he meant,’ Bob 
said, as the tapping stopped, but, we'll soon find 
out as there’re only four of °em. Got any matches 
about you?” 

But, before Sharp could reply, a sound came to 
their ears which sent a chill of terror down their 
spines. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
BOB HAS AN IDEA, 


THE front door in the big room had opened and 
the boys, crouching in the darkness, could hear 
heavy steps coming toward them. A faint light, 
as from a dirty lantern, was visible through the 
crack beneath the door. 

“Jump him if he opens the door,” Bob whispered. 

But, to their great relief, the man did not open 
it although the steps came close to the door and 
stopped. Evidently the men were listening, and 
the boys fairly held their breath, until, a moment 
later, they heard the steps retreating. 

“Mighty close call that,” Bob whispered, as he 
heard the outer door close. “Now, how about the 
matches ?” 

“T don’t think I ever was quite so scared in my 
life,” Sharp whispered, as he began a search through 
his pockets. “TI’ll bet my hair turned gray.” 

He gave a low cry of joy as he found a full box 
of safeties. “This is luck,” he declared, “as I sel- 
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dom carry them. But do you think it’s safe to 
light them?” he asked anxiously. 

“Guess we'd better not,” Bob replied after a 
moment’s thought. It’s darker than absolute black 
in here and the light might show through the win- 
dow, and they’d know that we’d got untied. No, 
we'll hunt in the dark.” 

The first two corners gave no result to their care- 
ful search, but, as Bob ran his hand over the floor 
in the right hand corner on the side of the room 
away from the door, his heart gave a leap as it en- 
countered an iron ring. 

“TI guess this is it,’ he whispered, as he straight- 
ened up and began to pull. 

Slowly a section of the floor came up, but he 
was unable to judge as to its size until he had care- 
fully laid it back and felt with his hands. 

“About two by three,” he announced. “Now, 
let’s see if there’s a ladder.” 

There was, and a moment later he was at the 
foot of it, closely followed by Sharp. 

“Now I guess we can risk a match,” he suggested, 
as he tried in vain to pierce the darkness. 

As the match flared up they looked eagerly 
about and saw that they were in a circular well of 
some sort, some eight feet in diameter. The walls 
were dirt, and close to one side they saw, just as the 
match burned out, a huddled form. Quickly Sharp 
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struck another match and by its light they bent over 
the man. 

“He must have fainted,’ Bob declared, as he 
straightened the form out until it was stretched on 
its back. Placing his ear over the region of his 
heart he was rejoiced to hear the beats coming 
fairly strong. 

“Rub his hands,” he suggested, “while I take a 
look and see if there’s such a thing as water here.” 

He struck another match and closely scanned the 
bottom of the well. On the other side, about six 
inches from the dirt wall, his eye caught sight of a 
flat stone, about six inches in diameter. Quickly 
he sprang across and raised the stone. As he had 
hoped, he saw, by the light of another match, that 
it covered a hole about a foot deep, and he gave a 
low exclamation of joy as he saw that the bottom, 
at least, was covered with water. Probably there 
was not more than a cupful, but it was enough for 
his immediate purpose, and he saturated his hand- 
kerchief with it. He was glad to find that the 
water was cold, and, hurrying back, he began to 
bathe the man’s head, while Sharp continued to 
chafe his wrists. Soon a low moan announced that 
their efforts were meeting with success, and a sec- 
ond application of the cold water completely re- 
stored him to consciousness and he made an effort 
to sit up. 
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“Easy there, old man,” Sharp cautioned as he 
placed his arm beneath his shoulders. 

“I’m all right now,” he declared, but the boys 
nceticed that his voice was very weak. “Did 1 
taint?” he asked, as, helped by Sharp’s strong arm, 
he finally sat up and leaned his back against the 
dirt. 

“Reckon you did,” Bob replied. “But how do 
you feel now?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not so bad,’”’ was the faint reply, “but I guess 
I’m pretty weak. You see, I haven’t had a mouth- 
ful of food since Monday morning.” 

“And this is Thursday night,’ Sharp gasped. 
“No wonder you fainted.” 

“How does it happen that you are here?” Mul- 
ler asked, after a moment’s pause. 

In a few words Sharp told him what had hap- 
pened. 

“And to think that you’re in the clutches of those 
fiends, and all on account of me,” Muller moaned 
as he finished. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” Bob replied, try- 
ing to make his voice sound cheerful. ‘‘Now,” he 
added, “if you’re strong enough, suppose you tell 
us your story.” 

So, in a few words at a time, the sergeant told 
them how he had been attacked as he was going 
through the settlement. He had been kept in the 
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little room above, he told them, until Monday morn- 
ing and had been given a small amount of food, 
but since he had been in the well no one had been 
near him. “It looks as though they intend to starve 
me,” he finished. 

“Do you think they belong to that society you 
mentioned in your letter?” Sharp asked. 

“T have no doubt of it, although not a word has 
been said to me about it,” was the quick response. 

“It was pretty cold there in the well, but the ser- 
geant assured them that, thanks to his heavy mili- 
tary overcoat which had not been taken from him, 
that he had been able to keep fairly warm. 

“The air seems fairly good in here,’ Bob re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” the sergeant replied, “you see there’s a 
six inch pipe comes in under the floor, just to the 
right of the ladder. I have tried to dig it out, 
but the ground is frozen so hard up there, that I 
could make but little impression on it.” 

“Tt’s lucky you found water,” Sharp said, after a 
short pause. 

“Yes, I dug that hole with a clam shell I found, 
and the water seeps in about a cupful in an hour. 
It never gets any higher than that, but it’s a whole 
lot better than none, and it’s sweet and cold.” 

For perhaps two hours they talked, discussing 
first one plan for escape and then another, but not 
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one gave, so far as they could see, the slightest — 
promise of success. Over and over again the ser- 
geant expressed his sorrow that they had come into 
danger on his account, but they refused to listen to 
him. Finally, noticing that the sergeant was nod- 
ding, Sharp proposed that they return to the upper 
room and let him sleep. The question of taking 
him up with them was discussed, but all agreed that, 
as he would be fully as comfortable where he was, 
it would be a needless risk. 

“We'll have to contrive some way to tie our- 
selves up again,’ Bob announced, as he replaced 
the trap door. “It won’t do to have them find us 
untied in the morning. Poor fellow,’ he added 
sadly, as he thought of the sergeant in the pit be- 
low. “We've only been without food a little over 
ten hours and already I’m beginning to feel as 
though the bottom was about to drop out of my 
stomach, and he hasn’t had a thing since Monday.” 
And Bob groaned as he realized his inability to 
give him relief. 

“I'd risk my life to get him food, if I only knew 
how to do it,’ Sharp declared, and Bob knew that 
he was speaking the truth. 


After some talk it was decided that they had bet- 
ter retie themselves at once and not, as was their 
first thought, wait until morning. 


“We won’t be quite so comfortable,” Sharp said, 
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“but if we should happen to oversleep they won’t 
catch us napping.” 

“Which, by the way, is some paradox,” Bob re- 
marked, as he began to hunt around on the floor for 
the pieces of rope with which they had been tied. 

“There, I guess that’s all of ’em. Now, let’s 
get going, because this is going to be some job.” 

And so they found it. First, Bob tied Sharp’s 
feet in the same way, as nearly as he could, as they 
had been tied before, and then Sharp performed the 
same office for him. 

“Now you tie my hands behind my back,” Bob 
ordered adding, “the rope was wrapped round four 
times and tied in a common square knot, unless I’m 
mistaken. Don’t get it too tight,” he cautioned, 
as the other proceeded. “I’ve got to have a little 
play if I’m going to tie you, and I can make it seem 
tight even if it’s pretty loose. That’s about right, 
I guess,’ he added as Sharp tied the knot. “Now, 
hand me the shortest of those three pieces on the 
floor, and back up and I’ll see what I can do.” 

Back to back they stood in the darkness, while 
he fumbled with the piece of rope, finally getting it 
tied, though he expressed doubts as to whether it 
would stand a close inspection. Then came the 
hardest part of all, that of tieing the ropes which 
bound their hands to the rings in the floor, but even 
this was finally accomplished. 
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In a very few minutes heavy breathing told Bob 
that Sharp was asleep, but it seemed hours before ~ 
any sleep came to him, and even then the discom- 
fort of his position and the mental anguish which 
filled his mind every time he thought of the ser- 
geant made it impossible for him to sleep more 
than a few minutes at a time. As the first dim 
streaks of light filtered in through the little win- 
dow he noticed that the rain had stopped. 

“Are you awake, Bob?” The whisper sounded 
so loud in the silence, that Bob gave a start. 

“Goodness! but you scared me. Guess I must 
be getting a bad case of nerves.” 

“Tt would be no wonder if you were,’ Sharp 
whispered back. “But how did you sleep?” 

“Not much. How about you?” 

“Well, I guess it sounds kinder heartless to say 
it, but I slept like a top all night. You see, I al- 
ways could sleep under almost any circumstances. 
But I’m ready for breakfast any time now.” 

“Breakfast!” Bob repeated, “I wonder if we'll 
ever eat another breakfast?” 

As if in reply to his question, at that moment the 
door opened softly and four men entered. It was 
now fairly light and Bob’s heart gave a leap as he 
saw that one of them carried two loaves of bread, 
and another a small jug. 


“Ve'll untie your hands so you eat vunce,” the 
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man with the bread said, after one of the others 
had made a hasty inspection of their bonds. “But 
vou start anything und ve finish it,’ he added, in 
a menacing tone. 

The bread was coarse, but never, thought the 
boys, had food tasted so good. After Bob had 
eaten about half of his loaf, he watched his chance, 
and when no one was looking jammed the other 
half into the pocket of his overcoat, and a moment 
later he saw Sharp do the same. 

“You eat him up quick,” declared one of the men, 
as he started to tie Bob up again. 

“TI guess you'd eat fast too if you hadn’t had any 
thing since yesterday morning,” Bob retorted. 

“It’s a risk, but ve got to take it,” Bob whis- 
pered, as soon as their visitors had left. “I’ve 
simply got to get this bread to the sergeant, risk or 
no risk.” 

But hardly had he set about the task of freeing 
his hands again when a slight creak caused him to 
turn his head, and he saw that the trap door was 
slowly rising. 

“Couldn’t resist the temptation to see you again,” 
the sergeant whispered, as he slowly drew himself 
up and sat for a moment on the edge of the opening, 

“Good! We’ve got a bite of breakfast for you 
here, and were just going to try to get it to you,” 
Sharp announced, as he thrust the piece of bread 
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into his hands. “But eat it slowly or it might hurt | 
you.” 

For an instant the man looked first at the bread 
and then at the boys, as though uncertain what to 
do. 

“Go ahead and eat it,” Sharp urged, “we’ve had 
ours.” 

Bit by bit the sergeant broke off small bits of the 
bread and slowly chewed them, and it was plain 
to both the boys how mightily he had to struggle 
with himself to keep from bolting it. 

“That puts new life in me,” he declared, as the 
last crumb disappeared. 

Then Bob pulled out the half of his loaf and 
handed it to him, saying, “Put that in your pocket 
and eat it this afternoon.” 

He protested, urging the boys to eat it themselves, 
and was persuaded only when both had declared 
firmly that under no conditions would they do so, 
and that if he did not take it it would be wasted. 

“Have you ever been up here before?” Bob asked, 
when the argument was finally settled. “That is 
since they put you down there?” 

“Several times, the first two days,” the sergeant 
replied, “but the door was always locked, except 
once, and then there were a lot of men in the other 
room.” 


“It seems rather strange that they have no lock 
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on that trap,” Sharp suggested, as he tried to squirm 
into a more comfortable position. 

“Not when you know them,” the sergeant re- 
plied. “It’s just their overwhelming confidence in 
themselves. They know that I can get up here, 
and I'll bet they’re hoping that I will come up and 
untie you. They know we can’t get away and it 
would give them a good chance to beat us up.” 

At that moment they heard the outer door open 
and the sergeant lost no time in getting down the 
ladder out of sight. 

But although several men came into the other 
room, as they could tell by the sound of their voices, 
none opened the door of the smaller room, and 
after a few minutes they heard them go out again. 

Slowly the hours dragged by. They talked but 
little, each evidently being busy with his own 
thoughts. Ever since about the middle of the fore- 
noon Bob had noticed that the room was growing 
colder and, as the sun for a brief time had shone in 
at the window, he knew that it had cleared off cold. 

“With the rain last night it’ll make a dandy 
crust,” he thought, and on the instant a plan of 
escape flashed into his mind. It would be, as he 
well knew, taking a long chance, but when he had 
broached it to Sharp, he agreed that it, at least, 
possessed possibilities. 

“Ym for it,’ he declared emphatically. “Al- 
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most any thing is better than this, and if we let this 
chance slip we may never get another.” 

“My idea, exactly,” Bob agreed. “You see, Mul- 
ler ought to be strong enough to-night, but if they 
don’t bring us anything more to eat, or we don’t 
get a chance to slip some of it to him, if they do, 
he’ll be back where he was by to-morrow night. 
And then too we must take advantage of the crust, 
for it may not last long and you know how much 
chance we'd stand of getting away without it, with 
no snow shoes.” 

About the middle of the afternoon the sergeant 
joined them again and declared that he was almost 
as strong as ever, but his looks belied his words, 
although be did look better than before he had 
eaten, 

“But you won’t be long, unless you get more 
to eat,” Bob told him and then he explained their 
plan. At first he demurred, declaring that the 
chance of success was too small. But when Bob 
pointed out that, small though they were, they would 
probably grow smaller the longer they waited, he 
slowly yielded and finally acknowledged that it 
might work and he was ready to try it. For some 
time they talked over the plans and as soon as it 
began to get dusky the sergeant went below, with 
the understanding that he was to come up and un- 
tie them as soon as it was really dark. 
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He was back in less than a half hour and lost 
no time in freeing them of their bonds. Each 
minute seemed an hour as they waited in the dark- 
ness. 

“If no one comes we'll have to try the door,” 
Bob whispered, after they had waited for what 
seemed hours. “It must be hard on to ten o’clock 
now.” 

Fortunately, Sharp had a watch with a luminous 
dial. ‘Twenty past six,” he announced. 

“That watch must have stopped,’ Bob declared 
in a tone of disgust. But its owner held it to his 
ear and assured him that it was still ticking. 

“Swell chance we’d have of opening this door,” 
Sharp said, as he ran his hand over the rough 
planks. “T’ll bet it’s two inches thick.” 

“Might burn a hole in it if it’s dry enough and 
we had plenty of matches,” Bob argued. 

But just then they heard the outer door open, fol- 
lowed by the sound of steps coming toward them. 

“All set now, and remember he’s mine first,” 
Bob whispered, and he stepped back near the mid- 
dle of the room, while the other two took their 
places on either side of the door, which opened out- 
ward. An instant later the door was thrown open 
and the figure of the big German nearly filled the 
opening. By the light of the lantern which he car- 
ried he saw Bob and with a hoarse cry of surprise 
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he started back and tried to close the door again. | 

But he was the fraction of a second too late. 
Like a panther Bob leaped, and a second cry died 
in an inaudible gurgle in his throat, as Bob’s fingers 
sank deep into the flesh. The momentum of his 
rush carried the man off his feet and he crashed 
down to the floor with Bob still clinging to his 
throat. 

“Quiet now, or I’ll choke the day lights out of 
you,” he hissed in his ear,.and immediately the man 
ceased his struggles. When he fell, he dropped 
the lantern, but, fortunately, it was neither broken 
nor extinguished, and Sharp quickly grabbed it up 
and sat it down in the middle of the small room. 

“Now let’s drag him in here,” he said, and in a 
very few minutes the big German was securely 
bound and gagged. 

“No fight in ’em unless they’ve got all the odds,” 
the sergeant declared disgustedly. “But come on, 
now for it.” 

“Quickly they passed through into the large 
room, which was dimly lighted by a single bracket 
lamp near the outer door. But they had hardly 
reached the middle of the room when the door was 
thrown violently open and in rushed the rest of 
the Germans. 

“Dunder und blitzen!” cried one, as he caught 
sight of the three. 
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“We've lost,” Sharp groaned, “but let’s make a 
fight for it,” and without waiting to see the effect 
of his words, he rushed to meet the nearest of the 
band. This was a stout, middle aged, slow mo- 
tioned man, and a well directed blow quickly put 
him temporarily hors de combat. Bob, however, 
was no so fortunate. The man who met his rush 
was younger and much more active and had some 
knowledge of the science of boxing. He fought 
‘stubbornly on the defensive until three of his com- 
panions came to his aid, then he quickly assumed 
the offensive, and, although Bob did his best to 
protect himself, the blows which all four showered 
upon him soon broke down his guard. Realizing 
that it was folly to resist longer, he cried enough, 
and held up his hands in token of surrender. Some- 
what to his surprise they stopped at once and drew 
slightly back. Bob had received considerable pun- 
ishment. One eye was rapidly closing and his lips 
were badly puffed. Whether or not he had made 
any of his blows tell on his antagonists he was un- 
able in the dim light to tell, but his knuckles felt 
as though they had encountered something more 
substantial than the air. 

Meanwhile Sharp had suffered much the same 
experience. Overwhelmed by numbers, he had 
been forced to yield and was now leaning heavily 
against the table, his face streaked with blood, 
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which was dripping from his nostrils. As for the 
sergeant, he had greatly overestimated his strength, 
and, early in the battle, a blow on the jaw had 
stretched him senseless on the floor. 

The defeat of their plan seemed complete, and 
with it went, Bob moaned, every hope of any future 
success. But at that moment came a startling in- 
terruption. Again the door was pushed violently 
open, and Bob rubbed his good eye as he gazed in 
bewilderment at the figure which entered and stood 
just beneath the bracket lamp. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
BACK AT THE FORTRESS, 


“Ir can’t be,’ Bob gasped, and again he rubbed 
his hand across his forehead, as if to clear his vision. 

“Father !’’ he shouted, as the realization that the 
figure was no vision came to him. With a cry he 
started forward, but strong hands seized him and 
held him back. For an instant the Germans 
seemed bewildered, but, as soon as they saw that 
there was but a single man opposing them, they 
started to rush him, but quickly pulled up as Mr. 
Golden raised his hand and they saw that it held 
an automatic. 

“Your game is up,” Mr. Golden shouted, “this 
house is surrounded by state troopers, as you will 
see if you look out the windows.” 

At these words a number of the men rushed to 
the windows. It was moonlight and what they 
saw sent them back a thoroughly cowed company. 
Every particle of fight had evaporated. 

Mr. Golden called to some one through the open 
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door and in filed six of the troopers led by Captain — 
Boone, an intimate friend of Bob’s. 

“Vou are all under arrest,” he cried, “and I warn 
you that any attempt to escape will be severely 
dealt with.” 

Another instant and Bob was in his father’s arms, 

hugging him as though he could never let go, and 
his welcome of Captain Boone was no less warm. 

“I’ve had my eye on this bunch for some time,” 
the captain said, as he was introduced to Sharp, 
“and believe me I’m mighty glad to get them with 
the goods.” 

Sergeant Muller was soon brought to, and al- 
though it took some time to convince him that they 
were saved, he finally took in the situation and, 
with the exception of a great weakness, seemed but 
little the worse for the blow which had knocked him 
out. In a few words Mr. Golden explained how, 
becoming worried because Bob had not communi- 
cated with him, he had gotfen in touch with Cap- 
tain Boone, and they had at once decided to inves- 
tigate in person. “We had no trouble in getting 
here,’ he concluded, “as there is a crust on the 
snow strong enough to hold a horse.” 

As soon as the captain had learned the story of 
their treatment he spoke to one of the Germans 
ond they immediately left the room together, to re- 
turn a few minutes later with three bowls, some 
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loaves of bread and a large bucket filled with milk. 

“I guess this will help some,” the captain said, 
as he placed the bowls on the table and motioned 
for them to sit up. “It’s not very elaborate, but 
you couldn’t get anything better for empty stom- 
achs,” he declared . 

All this time the Germans were huddled in one 
corner of the room, a thoroughly dejected band of 
conspirators. 

“Oh, I say, Cap,” Bob suddenly burst out be- 
tween mouthfuls, “you'll find the leader of this 
gang in that little room there. He’s been taking 
a rest.” 

“Kamerad,” the big German pleaded, as Captain 
Boone took the.gag from his mouth. 

“Uncle Sam’ll kamerad you all right, as soon as 
he finds out what you’ve been up to,” the captain 
assured him. 

Captain Boone left enough of his men to guard 
the Germans until morning, when they were to be 
brought to Old Town and placed in the jail for 
safe keeping until the Government should take 
charge of them. The rest were soon on the way 
back to Old Town, the sergeant, much against his 
wishes, riding on a large sled which they had found. 
The crust made splendid traveling and it was not 
much after ten o’clock when they arrived at the 
hotel. Mr. Golden at once sent a telegram to Col- 
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onel Break, and Captain Boone sent a long message 
to Washington explaining what had happened. It 
may be as well to state here that the entire party 
of Germans, men, women and children, were soon 
afterward deported, with strict orders never to 
return. 

In the morning it was found that the sergeant 
was in no condition to travel, as a slight fever had 
set in, and a doctor, hastily summoned, ordered 
that he be kept in bed for at least two days. There 
was a small private hospital in the town and a 
room was engaged, and although he protested that 
he was all right the sergeant was soon in bed with 
a trained nurse to wait on him. Mr. Golden hired 
a man to go to his brother’s, and Heine Muller ac- 
companied the messenger back, and the two brothers 
held a joyful reunion, as it had been several years 
since they had met. 

Mr. Golden and the two boys caught the ten 
o’clock train for Bangor, where they found a mes- 
sage from Colonel Break, expressing his relief at 
the outcome of the affair, and giving the two per- 
mission to stay over Sunday at Bob’s home. 

They left Skowhegan on the afternoon train 
Monday and arrived at The Fortress the next 
morning in time for assembly. Here they found 
that they were heroes and they were cheered again 
and again by the corps. 
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“Had I the least idea that you were going to run 
into such danger I should never have consented 
to your going,” Colonel Break declared, as he 
greeted them after assembly. 

“T say, Bob,” declared Jack a few minutes later, 
after they had hugged each other as only two broth- 
ers who love each other can, “this getting kidnapped 
seems to be getting a habit with you, and I tell 
you right now you want to cut it out.” 

Bob plunged at once into his studies to make up 
for the time he had lost, and the weeks slipped 
quickly past and the end of the term arrived almost 
before he knew it. The spring vacation was a 
short one, but little more than a week, but that week 
they enjoyed to the utmost at home. 

With the opening of the spring term came the 
call for the base ball team. At assembly, on the 
opening morning, Colonel Break announced that 
Mr. White, captain of the nine, would speak to the 
corps. White was a senior and this was his second 
year as captain of the nine. He played first base. 

“You all know, fellows,” he began, “that for the 
last three years we have had anything but a good 
base ball team. Last year we lost every game we 
played and the year before was not much better. 
Now this is my last year and I am more than 
anxious to have, at least, a creditable team, and I 
want every man who can play ball to come out this 
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afternoon and if any of the new men can pitch I~ 
want them to make it known to me, for we need 
pitchers the worst sort of way. 

About twenty cadets reported that afternoon, 
among them Bob and Jack. Coach Coates was on 
hand and he lost no time in getting down to work. 

“All you fellows who can pitch, or who think 
you can, step over here with me,” he ordered. “The 
rest of you get out in the field and Sharp and Bates 
will bat ’em out to you.” 

Sharp and Bates were both catchers, the former 
being the regular, and the latter the substitute. Six 
cadets, including Bob, followed the coach to the 
other side of the diamond. 

“Now, fellows,” he explained, “the main trouble 
with us last year was that we had no good pitcher, 
and without a good pitcher any team is sure to be 
a failure. Weycoft was the best we had and he 
graduated. That leaves us absolutely flat as far 
as any old material is concerned, and if any of you 
have got anything I want you to show me.” 

Among the candidates was a tall, lanky cadet 
named Long, who was in the same class as Bob 
and had entered that year ‘at the opening of the 
winter term. He was a good deal of a braggart, 
a type familiar to most colleges. All during the 
last term he had talked about his wonderful pitch- 
ing, and never tired of relating his experiences on 
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the diamond, as long as he could get any one to 
listen, According to his statements he had pitched 
many a no hit game, and striking out anywhere 
from ten to twenty men during a game was noth- 
ing unusual. 

“Now three of you take these mits and do the 
catching end while the others warm up,” ordered 
the coach. “Then later you can change off.” 

None of the would-be pitchers tried any swift 
throwing, as the coach had warned them not to 
lame their arms. Bob caught for Long at first, 
and, by the way he handled the ball, he judged him 
to be good, if not an excellent pitcher. Braggarts 
sometimes make good, although it is contrary ta 
the rules of fiction. The others, so far as he could 
tell by the way they threw, were not much good. 

Bob had pitched on the high school team back 
home, and was considered good, but he had one very 
serious fault, and no one knew it better than he. 
He lost control easily and often. Why this should 
be so he could never understand, but the fact re- 
mained that often at the most critical time in a 
game he would suddenly become as wild as a hawk, 
as Jack used to tell him. 

The first game was on the first Saturday of the 
term and was with the faculty nine, a nine organized 
yearly for the occasion. This game was always 
hailed with delight by the corps, it being the one 
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time in the year when they could get back at the — 
professors. During the game official rank and schol- 
astic dignity were forgotten and the faculty play-. 
ers were unmercifully grilled by the cadets when- 
ever an error was made or other occasion offered. 
All this was taken in good part by the officers, who 
were not yet too old to remember that they were 
once boys themselves. 

As the faculty was taking the field for prelim- 
inary practice an incident worthy of note hap- 
pened. Professor Stout, of the department of 
Modern Languages, was new to The Fortress that 
year. He was well named, as he weighed well 
over two hundred. His ready wit and jolly good 
nature had already endeared him, both with his fel- 
low teachers and the cadets. He was to play center 
field, and, just before he reached his position, Sharp, 
who was “batting ’em out,” let go a sky-scraper in 
his direction. 

“Get that one, Fatty!” shouted a cadet. 

The professor heard the cry, and turning glanced 
up just in time to see the ball almost directly over 
his head. Nonchalantly he reached out his left 
hand and gracefully picked the ball from the afr. 

“By the great horn spoon!” gasped Sharp, “did 
you see that? I'll bet he’s an ex-leaguer,” while 
a shout of astonishment rose from the stands. Pro- 
fessor Stout acknowledged the applause by a wave 
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of his hand. The joke, however, was not apparent 
until a little later when he muffed three easy ones 
and misjudged several others by “more than a mile.” 

“Guess that first one was a mistake,” laughed 
Bob as he missed another. 

Professor Stout was now being guyed by the en- 
tire corps every time a ball was hit in his direction, 
but he took it good naturedly and acknowledged, 
after the game, that he had never played before. 

The game was by no means a farce. All the fac- 
ulty players in the infield were old hands at the 
game and could still give a good account of them- 
selves. Major Wing had caught for four years at 
the Point and Captain Acre, a graduate of The Fort- 
ress, had during his cadet days been the star twirler 
and had lost but little of his speed and cunning. 
Fortunate indeed was the cadet who got more than 
one hit off him during a game, and to be struck out 
by ‘him was considered quite as a matter of course. 

Dr. Frost, though gray haired, played first base 
like a regular and rarely missed a chance. Colonel 
Break, during his cadet days, had excelled at third, 
and stories of his three baggers and home runs were 
still told, while the second base and short stop po- 
sitions were covered in a manner that left little to 
be desired. 

It was the first half of the ninth inning. Long 
was in the box for the varsity, and had held them 
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to two runs. Captain Acre had also pitched a fine 
game and three runs were all the cadets had been 
able to muster. At the opening of this inning it 
happened that the heavy batting order of the faculty 
was up. Major Wing had singled and had stolen 
second. Dr. Frost had sacrificed him to third, but 
here Long had tightened up and struck out the next 
two. That run was needed to tie the score. Cap- 
tain Acre was coaching out by first base. Suddenly, 
just as Long started to wind up, the captain, putting 
all the dignity he could muster into his voice, 
shouted : | 

“Mr. Long, throw that ball here.” 

Alas, Long had learned the lesson of instant 
obedience to that voice too well. Turning quickly. 
he did as he was ordered. Captain Acre jumped 
aside and the ball flew past him, and Major Wing 
came home. 

Cries of “unfair,” and “cheat” came from the 
cadets, and the varsity captain appealed to the um- 
pire, but he decided that as there was nothing in the 
rules to cover the point the run must stand. 

The score was three up when the varsity came to 
bat. The first two men struck out, but Sharp, who 
was next up, made a home run, and the victory went 
far toward smoothing the ruffled feelings of the 


cadets, but it was long before Long heard the last 
of it. 
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“We've got to improve a lot if we’re going to do 
anything,” White said to Sharp after the game. 
“What did you think of Long’s pitching?” 

“He’s good all right,” Sharp replied. ‘“He’s got 
a dandy in-shoot and good control, but the trouble 
with him is that he thinks he knows it all and doesn’t 
want to take any suggestions. Several times he 
didn’t follow my signals, pitched that swift in-shoot 
when I called for a slow drop. I hate to catch a 
‘pitcher of that sort. It’s dangerous.” 

“Oh, well, I'll speak to him about it,’ White re- 
plied. He seems to be the best in the shop, and I 
suppose we'll have to coddle him. MHe’s got con- 
ceit enough, anyhow.” 

“How about Bob Golden?” 

“Don’t believe he’s got much, though to tell the 
truth I haven’t watched him very closely.” 

“Well, keep your eye on him,” Sharp advised, 
“I’m going to take him in hand, and I believe he’s 
got the makings of a real pitcher in him.” 

That night, at tattoo, Sharp came into Bob’s 
room. 

“Say, Bob,” he began, “I saw you throwing the 
other day, and I believe that with practice you can 
beat Long.” 

“T’m afraid not,” Bob answered, shaking his head. 
My trouble is that I lose control. I can throw 
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pretty swift, and know some curves, but at a crit- 
ical time I’m apt to blow up.” 

“Practice ought to do a lot to correct that. Now 
I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll go out back of 
the drill hall nights, after supper, and I’ll catch you. 
What do you say?” 

“Tl say it’s mighty good of you, and of course 
T’ll be glad to do it, but I hate to take your time.” 

“Never mind that. There’s no philanthropy in 
this. Long is pretty good, but we’ve got to have 
a better pitcher than he is if we’re going to win out 
this year, and I believe you’re the man for the job, 
so we'll begin to-morrow night. And by the way,” 
he added, turning to Jack, “you’ve got short stop 
nailed down if you keep it up as you have begun.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BOB PITCHES HIS FIRST GAME. 


Bos and Sharp had been practicing faithfully 
every night except Sundays for about two weeks. 
At first Bob had been very skeptical, explaining 
that he thought his trouble must be due to nervous- 
ness, as he had good control most of the time. But 
Sharp insisted that, even though he was probably 
correct, the more practice he had, the less apt he 
would be to lose control when he did get nervous. 

“Another thing,” he added, “if you get used to 
pitching to me I may be able to help if one of those 
spells, whatever you call them, gets hold of you.” 

The team had played two games since the faculty 
game and had lost both to the great disgust of the 
corps. Long had pitched both games and declared 
that he would have won them if the team had given 
him decent support. This was probably true of the 
first game, but the statement was ludicrous when 
applied to the second, for he had clearly “blown up” 
in the last inning, when the home team was three 
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runs to the good, and the visitors had batted in six 
runs. As is often the case, Long was learning that 
pitching to a “prep” nine was one thing, but a col- 
lege team was an entirely different proposition. 

“I’m going to ask the coach to let you pitch to- 
morrow, Bob,”’ Sharp announced, as they were go- 
ing in from their practice that Friday night. 

“Do you think you’d better?’ Bob asked anx- 
iously. “I’m afraid I can’t put them over good 
enough yet.” 

“Nonsense,” Sharp retorted. “You’ve got more 
stuff on the ball than Long ever had and you know 
it. It’s only been your confounded modesty that 
has kept you from showing Long up before this. 
The game to-morrow as you know is with St. 
Johns and the most important game we have. They 
beat us last year 14 to 0, and they’ll try their best 
to do it again this year, especially since we beat 
them at foot ball. Now you’re our only hope, be- 
cause I know that Long can’t hold them. They’d 
bat him all over the lot.” 

“And you think I can?” Bob asked. “Please re- 
member that I’ve never pitched against a college 
team.” 

“T know it, and I won’t deny that you'll be up 
against a man-sized job, but I honestly believe that 
you can do it. You've got speed to burn and that 
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in-drop is the sharpest I’ve ever seen. It’s your 
duty to the old school, boy.” 

Evidently against his better judgment the coach 
finally yielded to Sharp’s arguments and consented 
to start Bob. 

“I’ve got a lot of confidence in your judgment, 
old man,” he said, “but this game means a lot to 
me, and I’ll have to yank him quick if he hasn’t 
got the goods.” 

Long very plainly showed his disgust when it 
was announced that Bob would start in the box, but 
consoled himself with the remark, in a low tone, 
but audible to a number of the team, that he’d be 
in before the first inning was over. 

There was a large crowd present as it was a beau- 
tiful day and Bob was rather shaky as he faced the 
first batter. But the sight of Sharp smiling en- 
couragement to him from behind the bat, as well 
as Jack’s “Now then, old man,” spoken from his 
position at short, steadied him. 

Sharp’s first signal was for a high in-shoot and 
the ball just cut the corner of the plate. The bat- 
ter let it go and the umpire called “Strike.” 

“Atta boy,’ came in joyful cries from the stands. 

The next two were balls, but the fourth pitch, a 
slow out drop, fooled the batter completely and he 
missed it by a foot. The next ball went wild and 
Sharp had hard work to stop it. 
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“Steady now, old man,” he called, as he signaled 
for another high in-shoot. 

The ball looked to be going several inches out 
side the plate, but broke sharply and barely cut the 
outer edge. The batter dropped his bat and started 
for first, but the umpire shouted, “you’re out.” 

The next man up hit an infield fly which Jack 
caught and the third batter was out on a long fly 
to left field. 

The Fortress went out in one, two, three order 
in their half. In the second inning Bob passed the 
first man up, after getting two strikes and one ball 
on him, but caught him, a minute later, playing too 
far off the bag. The next man up, after two strikes 
had been called, made a pretty hit over Jack’s head, 
and a little later was sacrificed to second by a bunt, 
well placed about six feet in front of the plate. 
Bob got the ball in time to throw the runner out. 
As he faced the next batter he was pretty nervous, 
as he knew that a hit meant a run. On the first 
ball pitched his fears were realized, as the batter 
landed on it for two bases, and the first run was 
scored. The next man struck out. 

The cadets succeeded in getting two men on with 
only one out in their half, but a pretty double play 
shut them out again. In the third inning, Bob 
again passed the first man up, but struck out the 
next two, and the third hit a sizzling grounder 
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over second. It came so fast that Bob did not have 
time to stoop for it, but, by a wonderful exhibition 
of quickness, Jack, who happened to be playing well 
over toward second, nailed it directly on the bag, 
with his left hand. 

“Prettiest stop I ever saw,” the coach declared, 
after the shouts had died down. 

Bob was first man up in their half. He missed 
the first ball, then let two go by, one of which was 
a strike. The next ball pitched was just to his lik- 
ing, and he hit it for three bases, and a little later 
came home on a single by Sharp. The next three 
men struck out in one, two, three order and the 
inning ended with the score one to one. 

Somehow that three bagger seemed to restore 
Bob’s confidence, which he knew to be wavering, 
and for the next five innings he held them without 
a hit, not a man reaching first. But the cadets had 
fared no better as far as runs were concerned dur- 
ing their turns at bat, although they had twice had 
a man on third. 

In the ninth inning, with the score still one to 
one, St. Johns came to bat with a determination to 
do or die, and it looked very much like the former 
when the first man up hit a two bagger and scored 
a little later on a single over third. The next man 
up struck out, but Bob walked the next and with 
two on and only one out, the situation was serious. 
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The next man up was, as Sharp well knew, St. 
Johns’ most reliable hitter, and, not daring to take 
a chance, he signaled Bob to pass him. He did so, 
and the bases were full. 

Bob noticed that the man on third was playing 
off pretty far and made up his mind that he was 
going to try a squeeze. He shook his head when 
Sharp signaled for an in-shoot and by a sign, which 
the latter understood, indicated that he was going 
to throw wild. He threw the ball and, as he had 
expected, the runner started for the plate. In vain 
the batter tried to reach the ball, but it was so wide 
from the plate, that is was impossible, and Sharp 
would have failed to stop it had he not known that 
it was coming. But he did stop it and tagged the 
man out, as he made a desperate slide for the plate. 

“Don’t believe they'll try that again,” Bob 
thought, as he walked back to the mound. 

The next man up hit a long fly, which the left 
fielder caught after a long run, and St. Johns took 
the field one run to the good. 

“Now, fellows, we’ve simply got to get in two 
runs,” declared White as the players came to the 
bench. “You’re up, Keelor, get on, for goodness 
sake.” 

“Keelor did as directed, making a clean hit over 
second, but the next man struck out. White came 
next and he could usually be relied on for at least 
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a single, though, so far, he had not made a hit dur- 
ing the game. But now he came nobly to the res- 
cue, for after two strikes and three balls had been 
called on him he hit a pretty two bagger, and 
Keelor came home with the run that tied the score. 
Jack was up next, and after two strikes and two 
balls had been called, he got one exactly to his lik- 
ing and hit for two bases, scoring White with the 
winning run. 

“Good boy,” Sharp said, patting Bob on the back, 
as they were walking to the locker room after the 
game. “You held ’em all right and, unless I miss 
my guess, you'll have ’em all guessing before the 
season is over.” 

And Sharp was right. Bob’s confidence in him- 
self increased and he pitched the cadets to victory 
in all the rest of the games, much to the disgust of 
Long. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
IN CAMP AT VALLEY FORGE. 


THE first week in June the cadets spent in camp, 
going to a different place nearly every year. The 
object of this part of the year’s work is to teach 
them real army camp life, and the camp is con- 
ducted, in so far as possible, as are the camps of the 
regular army. Although there is much hard work 
to be done, the cadets look forward to the week 
with much anticipation. This year it had been an- 
nounced that the camp would be at Valley Forge 
and Bob and Jack, together with many others, were 
thrilled with the thought that they were to camp 
where Washington had spent that terrible winter 
so many years ago. 

“Have you ever been to Valley Forge,’”’ Bob asked 
Sharp one day. 

“Yes, we camped there my rooky year, and it’s a 
dandy place. We sure did have a fine time,” Sharp 
replied. 

The battalion was to leave on Saturday morning, 

but for fear it might rain, a number of the upper 
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classmen, accompanied by the commissary of the 
college, went one day ahead to put up the tents. 
Each company had two large boxes, called com- 
pany boxes, in which they packed their overcoats, 
blouses and blankets. This was done during the 
regular drill period Friday afternoon. 

They were to leave at six o’clock on a special 
train, which would also take the cavalry horses. 
Reveille was at four thirty, breakfast at five and 
five thirty drill call sounded and the entire batallion, 
in full marching equipment, fell in on the parade 
ground. Five minutes later, headed by the bugle 
corps, they started for the station, about a mile dis- 
tant. On board the train a sentinel was stationed 
at each end of each car, with strict orders to allow 
no cadet to enter or leave. As it happened to be Bob’s 
turn on guard, he was stationed at the rear end of 
the last car. 

They reached Broad Street, Philadelphia, at six 
thirty-five. Here they were scheduled to remain 
for a half hour, to allow time for shifting their train 
to another track. As soon as the train stopped, a 
number of the cadets asked and obtained permission 
from the officer in charge, Major Wing, to go into 
the restaurant in the station for some sandwiches. 
A written pass, signed by Major Wing, constituted 
the necessary authority to leave the car. 

Bob was standing at his post in the rear of the 
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last car as the train came to a stop in the train shed, 
Almost immediately a number of second classmen, 
headed by Hill, attempted to leave the car by Bob’s 
post. 

“Halt,” he challenged. 

“Halt your eye,” Hill mocked. “We're only 
going to get out to stretch our legs a bit. Come 
on fellows,” and he tried to push past the sentinel. 

But Bob held his ground stoutly and blocked the 
doorway with his rifle. 

“Get out of the way there,” Hill ordered, “the 
Major has let a lot of the fellows get out.” 

“Let’s see your pass and you can go,” Bob re- 
turned. 

“Come on Hill, the kid’s in the right. We'll 
only get into trouble,” counselled one of his com- 
panions. 

But Hill had one of his obstinate fits that morn- 
ing, and instead of taking the good advice he was 
more determined than ever to pass. 

“Trouble nothing,” he threw back. “That order 
was meant to apply only while the train is in mo- 
tion,” and he started forward again. 

Bob, seeing that he was determined to pass, was 
equally determined that he should not, and braced 
himself to resist. He knew that Hill would not 
dare to do more than try to push past him, as it 
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would be an offense punished by expulsion to lay 
hands on a sentinel. 

Just how the affair would have ended is hard to 
say, for at the moment the Major entered the other 
end of the car. 

“What's the matter down there?” he called, as his 
eye caught the confusion. 

Instantly all was in perfect order. 

“Just a bit of scuffling, sir,” Bob replied. 

. “He’s square, all right,” one cadet said to Hill, 
after the officer had left the car. He could have 
made trouble for us if he’d been a mind to.” 

Hill made no reply, but he made no further at- 
tempt to leave the car. 

The run from the city took about an hour and it 
was a little past eight o’clock when the train pulled 
in at Port Kennedy, which is about two miles from 
Huntingdon Redoubt, where they were to camp. 

The day was hot and they marched slowly, but 
shortly before nine o’clock they came in sight of 
the tents. It was an ideal place for a camp. The 
tents were pitched in four rows at the foot of a 
slight rise of ground, the tents of the staff officers 
being at the top, about twenty yards from the near- 
est row. Between the rows were the company 
streets, and at the head of each street was a tent 
occupied by the captain and first lieutenant of that 
company. The guard tents were a short distance 
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to the right, while the cook and mess tents were 
located some thirty rods to the left. 

Immediately on arriving, the cadets were assigned 
to their tents, and about thirty of them were de- 
tailed to put up the big mess tent, which was large 
enough to seat the entire batallion. Before leaving 
the college each cadet had been given a lunch con- 
sisting of two sandwiches, a cinnamon bun, two 
hard boiled eggs and a banana, as the cook tent 
would not be ready for service until late in the after- 
noon. ‘The lunches they were allowed to eat when 
they pleased. 

Each cadet was supplied with a cot and two army 
blankets, and as soon as the company boxes were 
unpacked they set to work to arrange the tents for 
occupancy. As a rule, room mates at the college 
do not tent together while in camp, and-tent mates 
were assigned before leaving by the military of- 
ficers. Thus it came about that Bob was paired 
off with Reds and Jack had Long for his tent mate. 
By eleven o’clock the boys had their tents properly 
arranged, and as it had been announced that they 
were to have the afternoon to rest, most of them 
stretched out on their cots for a nap. But Bob, 
being a member of guard for the day, had to walk 
post. 

Sentinel posts, five in number, had been laid out, 
completely surrounding the camp. In camp the 
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members of the guard go on duty at guard mount- 
ing, which follows immediately after parade about 
half past five o’clock in the afternoon. The sen- 
tinels, throughout the twenty-four hours, walk post 
for two hours and are off four. During the four 
off hours they remain in or near the guard tents, 
unless absent officially. 

Bob was sentinel on post number two and Will 
Jenkins occupied a similar position on post num- 
ber three. 

“Tt’s an outrage to make us walk in this hot sun 
after working all day,” Will growled, as he and 
Bob met at the ends of their beats. 

Bob laughed good naturedly. “It is a bit tough,” 
he agreed, “but then some one has to do it you 
know.” 

“T don’t see why,” Will complained. “Do you 
suppose they’re afraid some one’ll run off with 
their old camp?” 

“Possibly,” Bob laughed, “but cheer up, old man, 
we'll be off at six and then we won’t have to go on 
again till next Thursday.” 

The cadet officers of the camp consist of the 
officer of the day, who has the general supervision 
of the discipline of the camp and sounds the calls; 
the officer of the guard, who is responsible for 
the conduct and efficiency of the guard; the ser- 
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geant of the guard, and three corporals, one for — 
each relief. 

It seemed to Bob that his tour would never come — 
to an end. The sun was very hot and the per- 
spiration fairly ran in rivulets down his face. Every 
time he met Will at the end of the beat the latter 
complained of military life in general and this one 
in particular. But at last half past five came and 
the call for parade sounded, and the entire batal- 
lion, with the exception of the guard, fell in. After 
roll call, they marched over the hill to a field just 
back of the tents of the staff officers, where the im- 
nosing ceremony ensued. Parade lasted about half 
an hour, then came guard mounting, and then Bob 
and Will were relieved. They rushed to their tents 
and grabbed up their mess kits, consisting of two 
tin plates, which folded together, a knife, a fork, 
a spoon and a tin cup. 

Mess call had already sounded, and the corps, 
in single file, marched to the cook tent. A table 
had been placed across the end of this tent and on 
it were large dishes holding the food. This was 
presided over by the adjutant of the college, as- 
sisted by three members of the senior class, and as 
the line filed past each plate was filled. 

Will Jenkins, who was very particular about his 
food and the style in which it was served, whis- 
pered to Jack, who was just behind him in the line: 
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“T don’t believe I’ll ever be able to eat that stuff.” 

“Oh, I guess it'll be all right,’ Jack replied. 
“The old fellows say that the food they get in camp 
is fine, but of course you can’t expect much style.” 

Will soon found out that Jack was right, for the 
meal, consisting of roast beef, boiled potatoes and 
canned corn, with rice pudding and coffee for de- 
sert, was well cooked and very palatable. He not 
only ate all that had been given him but went back 
for more. 

After supper the cadets not on guard had the 
time to themselves. Several played ball in the com- 
pany streets, while others were passed out of camp 
to scour the neighboring woods for wood for the 
camp fire. Reds was one of the later, but Bob, 
who was pretty well tired out, threw himself on his 
cot to rest. In about an hour the wood seekers re- 
turned, dragging dead limbs of trees and all kinds 
of drift wood, and, as soon as it began to get dark, 
a huge fire was lighted in front of the camp. 

Most of the corps gathered about the fire, and 
many were the stories told and many were the songs 
sung. Tattoo sounded at nine o’clock, but the ca- 
dets were not obliged to go to their tents until call 
to quarters at ten minutes to ten. 

“Say, Golden,” asked the sergeant of Bob’s com- 
pany, “go up to the adjutant’s tent and get a couple 
of dozen candles for our tents, will you?” 
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“Sure,” Bob replied, knowing that the request 
was equal to a command. 

As he was about to cross the sentinel’s post the 
latter called. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Friend,” Bob replied coming to a halt. 

“Advance, friend, and be recognized,” came the 
order. 

“All right,” he said a moment later, as Bob came 
up close to him. 

The same challenge was issued on his return, for 
it is a serious offense if a sentinel permits any one 
to cross his post after dark unchallenged, and means 
two hours’ imprisonment. Imprisonment in camp 
is anything but pleasant, for the prisoners, while 
they do not have to walk guard, as at the college, 
they have to do the general hard work of the camp, 
such as keeping the grounds neat, or policing camp, 
as it is called, collecting wood and chopping it up 
for the cook tent, and many other tasks of like na- 
ture. In fact, the prisoner’s life is a burden, and 
the cadets fight shy of it to the best of their ability, 
but so strict is the discipline that there are usually 
enough to do the work. 

Bob was glad to go to bed as soon as the strains 
of taps were wafted through the camp, and he had 
no more than crawled under his blanket than he was 
fast asleep. He woke up once during the night, 
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and, for a moment wondered where he was. Then, 
as remembrance came to him, he turned over to go 
to sleep again. 

“Glad I’m not out there walking post,” he 
thought, as he heard a sentinel call, “Number one. 
Two o’clock and all’s well.” 

The call was taken up and repeated by numbers 
two, three, four and five, then all was still again 
and Bob slept. 

The next day being Sunday, reveille, which in 
camp is sounded at six o’clock, was delayed an hour. 
The assembly sounds ten minutes later and then 
every cadet, not on guard, must be in line in his 
company street to answer to roll call. This morn- 
ing the breakfast consisted of shredded wheat, fried 
eggs, French fried potatoes and coffee. 

The eggs were fresh from a nearby farm and the 
potatoes were fried as only Joe, the colored cook, 
could fry them, and even Will Jenkins acknowledged 
that it was a pretty fair breakfast. 

After breakfast, Bob and Jack went up the hill 
to the adjutant’s tent to ask him about some detail 
of the camp. About twenty feet to the rear of his 
tent was an artificial embankment some twenty feet 
square and about eight feet high, enclosed by an 
iron fence. 

“Just think, Jack,” Bob said, as they stood look- 
ing at it, “that fort, or whatever you call it, was 
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made nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. It 
doesn’t seem possible, does it.” 

Just back of the tent in front of the embankment 
is a grave which bears this inscription. “Here is 
buried a Revolutionary soldier, shot in the winter 
of 1778.” As the boys were standing looking at 
it the adjutant came out of his tent and joined them. 

“There is a story connected with that grave, 
boys,” he said. “The commissioner of the park 
was up here last night and was telling me about it. 
It seems that the soldier, who is buried there, was 
shot by a farmer, who lived just over that hill, 
about half a mile from here, and who caught him 
milking one of his cows. He also said that de- 
scendants of the farmer live in the neighborhood 
now, and that they are practically ostracized by all 
the people about here, even to this day.” 

Arrangements had been made for the corps to 
attend service at the little memorial chapel, about 
three quarters of a mile from camp. The preacher 
took for his text the words found in the second 
chapter of Acts and the seventeenth verse: “And 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams.” 

He spoke of the historical associations of the 
place, paying a glowing tribute to Washington and 
his brave soldiers, who suffered such untold hard- 
ships there that our country might be free. 
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“If any spot in America deserves the name of 
‘hallowed ground,’ this is it,” he declared.” The 
Battle of Bunker Hill, the Fight at Trenton, and 
many others all hold important places is history, 
but here, right here, although no battle was fought 
on these grounds, was freedom won for our blessed 
country.” 

He then spoke of the wonderful opportunities 
open to the young man of to-day, and urged the 
cadets to be true, not only to their country and to 
their friends, but to themselves as well. 

“Young men,” he said in closing, “see a vision, 
a vision of all that is highest and noblest in life. 
Washington was a man of vision, and the vision 
he beheld was his country free. Lincoln was a man 
of vision, and his vision was that of his country 
free of slaves, and the North and South united in 
a great brotherhood. All our great men of his- 
tory, as well as those of the present, are men who 
have seen visions, and, the vision once seen, they 
have allowed nothing to stand in the way of its 
accomplishment. Let us old men dream dreams, 
but you young men must see visions.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CAMP ENTERTAINS A VISITOR. 


Monpay morning, shortly after breakfast, Major 
Wing summoned the cadet officers commanding the 
four companies to his tent, and explained to them 
his plans for the maneuvers of the day. Captain 
Sharp, of Company A, and Captain Wild, of Com- 
pany B, were to march their companies to Wash- 
ington Headquarters, about a mile from the camp, 
and wait there until nine o’clock. Captain Clark, 
of Company C, and Lieutenant Bock, who was act- 
ing captain of Company D, were to march their 
companies westward to a point about the same dis- 
tance away, just beyond Mt. Joy. They would 
then be nearly two miles apart. Companies A and 
B were to represent the Continental army, and Com- 
panies C and D were to take the part of the Eng- 
lish. 

“Now Captains Sharp and Wild,” the major ex- 
plained, “it is supposed that you are stationed at 
the Headquarters with your companies, when, at 
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nine o’clock, you receive word that the British are 
marching to capture your supplies, which are right 
here,” pointing to a spot on the map before him, 
marked, “Gen Maxwell’s Brigade’”’ This was not 
far from the camp and was about equally distant 
from where the two divisions would start. 

“At exactly nine o’clock,”’ he continued, turning 
to Clark and Bock, “you will move your com- 
panies toward this place. Companies A and B will 
start at the same time, and if they arrive at the 
place first, they will resist your attack. If, on the 
other hand, you arrive first, it is up to you to pre- 
vent them from taking the ground. Captain Acre 
and I will be there and will act as judges. Re- 
miember, that when a cadet fires his gun at a man 
and shouts his number, that man is ‘dead’ and must 
retire from the fight. Any violation of this rule 
will cost that side a heavy penalty. Now you may 
move your companies, but remember neither side 
must start toward the supplies till exactly nine 
o'clock.” 

Companies A and B took the river drive and 
reached the Headquarters about half past eight, and, 
as the captains had been forbidden to tell the mem- 
bers of their companies anything about the plans 
until they were supposed to get word of the attack 
at nine o’clock, they were allowed to go through 
the stone building, which had served as Washing- 
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ton’s quarters so many years ago. Here they were 
shown many relics of bygone days, but suddenly 
the notes of the bugle rang out the “call to arms.” 
Quickly the cadets ran out of the building, and 
seizing their guns, which had been stacked out- 
side, fell into line. 

“Men,” shouted Sharp, “word has just been re- 
ceived that the British are on the way from Phila- 
delphia to seize our stores near Huntington Re- 
doubt. The runners say that they are only a short 
distance from Mt. Joy, so there is no time to be 
lost. Count off,” and a moment later he gave the 
order, “Right by fours, double time, March.” 


He led them up the Old Gulph Road for about 
a half mile and then called a halt. Quickly he 
explained the plans to them, and ordered B com- 
pany to proceed cautiously along the road until 
they came to the intersection of the Inner Line 
Drive, along which road it was thought most likely 
the enemy would come. If they saw nothing of the 
enemy they were to proceed, as rapidly as possible, 
along the road until they reached the spot where 
the supplies were supposed to be. But, should they 
sight the enemy, they were to attack at once. In 
the meantime Company A would leave the road, 
and, by taking a slightly round-about way through 
the woods, approach the place from the rear. In 
case they heard firing, they would know that Com- 
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pany B had engaged the enemy, and would at once 
hasten to their aid. The rules, in regard to “being 
killed” had already been explained to the cadets. 

Bob’s company hastened off through the woods, 
and in about fifteen minutes reached a line of in- 
trenchments which ran along near the edge of the 
woods and from where they had a good view of the 
“supplies.” Captain Sharp ordered his men to 
lie behind the embtikment of earth, which was 
about two feet high. As no shots had been heard, 
he judged that Company B must have reached the 
crossroads ahead of the enemy and would soon 
come in sight. He could have occupied the position 
of the “supplies,” had he so wished, but he thought 
it best to be sure of the whereabouts of his allies 
before venturing out in the open. 

The spot marked “Gen. Maxwell’s Brigade,” was 
in an open field about two hundred rods in front of 
them. On the other side of the field, about an 
equal distance from the position, was a dense woods, 
and it was from these woods that they expected 
either the enemy or Company B to emerge. 

They waited nearly a half hour without develop- 
ments. Major Wing and Captain Acre could be 
seen on horseback standing near the middle of the 
field. 

“Company B must have lost the way,” declared 
Captain Sharp to his First Lieutenant, a cadet named 
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Brice. “And I’ll bet a cent that Companies C and 
D are hiding in the woods yonder.” 

“Wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” replied Brice. 
“What do you think we'd better do?” 

“I hardly know, but I think that if they don’t 
show up in a few minutes, I’ll send you and Bob 
Golden to reconnoiter,” Sharp replied. 

He waited a few minutes and then, as no one had 
come in sight, sent for Bob. 

“Golden, I want you and Brice to crawl across 
that field and see if you can find out whether or not 
the enemy is in that fringe of woods. It'll be pretty 
risky, but if you keep low, I believe you can do it 
without being seen, as the grass is long and the 
ground so uneven. Remember, Golden, you are 
under Lieutenant Brice’s orders. One minute,” he 
called, as they were turning away. “On second 
thought, I think it will be better for one of you to 
go to the right and the other to the left, then you'll 
get two points of view. If either of you see any- 
thing, hasten back as quickly as possible and report 
tome. Now be careful and keep as low as you can.” 

As Sharp had remarked, the field was very rough, 
containing many small knolls and, lying as nearly 
flat as possible, Bob crept cautiously forward, keep- 
ing, so far as he was able, behind the knolls. He 
had covered nearly two-thirds of the distance 
when suddenly he heard a shot from the woods in 
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front, and, an instant later, heard some one shout, 
“forty-five.” 

“That’s Brice’s number,” he thought, “they’ve 
got him sure pop. Guess I’d better be getting back. 
They’re there all right.” 

He turned and started to creep back, but had cov- 
ered but a few feet, when he heard shots from far- 
ther back in the woods. 

“That must be Company B attacking from the 
tear,” he thought. 

Just then Companies C and D burst from the 
woods and started on the run toward the big rock 
that marked the “stores.” They had covered about 
half the distance when Company B came into view 
emerging from the same place, and, looking around, 
he saw that Captain Sharp and his company were 
coming on the double quick. 

Ten rounds of blank cartridges had been issued 
to each cadet, and they had been carefully warned 
not to fire at any one at a distance nearer than fifty 
feet, as there was danger of injury from the wad, 
if used within that limit. 

The enemy reached the goal first, and quickly 
formed in a hollow square, while Company A on the 
one side and Company B on the other halted and 
crouched in the grass and behind the knolls. Then 
the firing began interspersed by the calling out of 
the cadet numbers. Of course, it would have been 
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easily possible for either side to call numbers at ran- 
dom, but all understood that they were on honor © 
not to do so, the idea being that if a cadet saw 
another of the opposing party plainly enough to rec- 
ognize him, he could have shot him had they had 
real bullets. 

At the end of about ten minutes both sides had 
exhausted their ammunition, and the battle was de- 
clared ended by Major Wing. He called for the 
“dead’’ to remain where they were and for the “sur- _ 
vivors” to assemble by companies. The count 
showed that the Continentals had lost fifty-three 
men and the English fifty-seven. 

“America wins,” shouted Major Wing, as the re- 
sult of the count was reported to him. 

“Thus, history repeats itself,’ laughed Captain 
Sharp. 

It seemed to Bob and Jack that food had never 
tasted so good as it did that noon. 

“T can still chew,” Jack declared, after he had 
cleaned his plate of the third helping, “but to save 
me, I can’t swallow another mouthful.” 

After mess the announcement was made that those 
who wished would be passed out at three o’clock 
to go swimming in the Schuykill River, which was 
about a half mile from the camp. Nearly the en- 
tire corps took advantage of the opportunity, and 
by half past three the river was alive with cadets. 
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“Hey, Golden, come here and see what I’ve 
found,” called a classmate of Bob’s, just as he had 
finished dressing. 

Bob and several others hurried to the spot a lit- 
_ tle ways back in a path bordered on both sides by 
thick bushes. 

“What do you think of this?’ asked the cadet 
who had called, as they came up. 

He was holding by the arm a small boy, not over 
nine years of age, and he was stark naked. 

“Where are your clothes?” asked Bob. 

“Don’t know,” whimpered the boy. “TI can’t find 
“em.” 

By further questioning, they learned that the boy 
was an inmate of an institution just across the river, 
which was a kind of a reform school. He told 
them that he lived in Norristown, and had been 
placed in the school by his mother. That afternoon 
he had been punished and had run away, swimming 
across the river. A man in a boat had offered to 
take his clothes over, but he had been unable to find 
either them or the man. He was sure that his 
mother would let him stay at home if he could 
only get there. 

“Well, here’s a nice mess,” declared Reed, the 
cadet who had found him. ‘What shall we do 
with him? We can’t leave him in this shape, that’s 
sure.” 
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“Tet’s take him up to camp,” some one proposed. 

“Just the thing,” cried another. 

“All right,” agreed Reed, “but we'll have to get 
something on him first.” 

One small cadet let him have a shirt and another 
a pair of bathing tights, and thus attired the poor 
boy started for camp in the midst of a crowd of 
cadets. The sentinels do not challenge until dark, 
so by keeping the boy in the midst of them they 
succeeded in smuggling him into camp without the 
knowledge of any of the staff officers. 

By searching among the cadets, an extra blouse 
and pair of trousers were found belonging to the 
smallest cadet and, although they were several sizes 
too large, he was soon fitted out. 

“We'll keep him all night,” Reed proposed, “and 
to-morrow we'll take up a collection and get him 
some clothes and send him home. What do you 
say?” 

“Just the thing,” declared several. 

The boy probably never had so good a time in 
his life, for the cadets fed him on candy and ice 
cream until he declared he’d break if he ate any 
more. But he unconsciously gave them a lot of 
fun before the night was over. 

After supper Bob and Jack, together with about 
a dozen other cadets, were passed to Valley Forge 
Village. Here a fair sized hotel and a few resi- 
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dences cluster about Valley Creek. Here also is 
Washington’s Headquarters, and two or three 
stores where the boys could buy candy, ice cream 
and fruit. 

' They spent about an hour and a half in the stores 
and walking about the village, and then started up 
the steep hill by the hotel on their return to camp. 
Half way up the hill they were stopped by two men. 

“Good evening, young gentlemen,” greeted the 
elder of the two, a man about fifty years of age. 
“May we have a word with you?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ replied a senior named Bock. 

“We only wanted to ask you if any of you had 
seen a boy about nine years old. He ran away from 
the reformatory this afternoon and we have been 
unable to find him.” 

“How was he dressed?” asked Bock. 

“Why, let me think,’ the man replied. “T be- 
lieve he had on an old blue shirt and a pair of blue 
overalls. He was probably bare foot and, now I 
think of it, he had firey red hair.” 

“Anybody seen a kid wearing a blue shirt and 
blue overalls?’ Bock asked, glancing around among 
the fellows. 

Two or three replied that they had not, while 
the rest were silent. 

“Sorry we cannot help you out, sir,” said Bock, 
giving the men a very formal salute. 
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“Now look here, young men,” broke in the other 
man, “we know that the boy swam across the river 
this afternoon, just before your crowd were down 
there, and we have a pretty good idea that you have 
him hidden somewhere in your camp.” 

Bock, who was a great hand to joke, and had a 
reputation for getting into scrapes and getting out 
again, put on his most dignified manner. “I am 
inexpressibly grieved, sir, to know that you can 
think such a thing of us,” he said. “But, if you 
really do think it, I would suggest that you get an 
officer and search the camp. I assure you that we 
will do all we can to make it pleasant for you.” 

“That’s just what,” the man began, but his com- 
panion caught him by the arm and stopped him be- 
fore he could say more, and without another word, 
they turned and went down the hill. 


“They’re going to get a cop and search the camp, 
sure as you're born,” declared Bock, as soon as they 
were out of hearing. “My, what a chance for a 
lark. Come on now, fellows, we must hustle back 
and get the stage set.” 

They arrived at camp soon after nine o’clock, and 
in almost no time the entire corps knew that they 
were to be invaded by the enemy. 

“Where’ll we hide him?’ asked Bock. “We 
mustn’t let them find him.” 


Several plans were proposed, but none seemed to 
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meet with the approval of the leaders, until Sharp 
said. “T’ll tell you what. Take him to the cook 
tent and tell Joe to put him in an empty barrel when 
we give him the signal and cover him up with a 
few loaves of bread or something.” 

“Just the thing,” declared Bock and all the rest 
agreed that it was the best plan that had been sug- 
gested. 

The boy was greatly frightened when he was told 
-that an officer was coming for him, and begged the 
boys not to let him find him, and he began to cry. 

“Don’t you be scared, now, sonny,” Bock reas- 
sured him. “They aren’t going to get you.” 

Joe, who was a great favorite with the cadets, 
readily fell in with their plans and promised to hide 
him so that no one would find him. 

It was about half past nine o’clock and all the 
cadets, with the exception of the guard, and a few, 
who were busy, “setting the stage,” as Bock had 
put it, were already for the visit of their expected 
guests. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” they heard number 
two challenge. 

“There they come, I’ll bet a hat,” declared Bock. 

“Officers of the law,” they could hear the reply 
from out of the darkness. 

“Corporal of the guard. Officers of the law. 
Nutnber two,” shouted the sentinel. 
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In a moment the corporal came running up with — 
his lantern. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“We have come to search your camp for a boy 
who ran away from the Reformatory this after- 
noon,” was the answer. 

By this time the officer of the day and several 
others had come up and Major Wing, who hap- 
pened to be near at the time, asked: 

“What’s wrong here, Corporal?” 

After the matter had been explained to him, and 
the officer, a very short as well as very fat man, 
had insisted that he was a policeman, he ordered 
that he be passed into camp and allowed to make 
his search. 

“You will accompany him, Mr. Bock and give him 
what assistance you can,” he ordered. 

Bock, delighted at the order, saluted and, turn- 
ing to the policeman, asked where he wished to 
begin. 

“Guess ve might as vell look in der tents first,’ 
replied the man, whose speech evidenced his Ger- 
man descent. 

“Very well, sir,” replied Bock, with great polite- 
ness. “Now if you will follow close behind me, 
T will go ahead with the lantern.” 

It was a very dark night and the lantern 
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which he selected, gave, as he afterward declared, 
about as much light as a yellow-eyed bean. 

“This way, sir,” he said, leading the way to A 
Company’s street. 

The policeman kept close behind him, followed, 
at a short distance, by a good part of the corps. 
Bock held the lantern as he searched first one tent 
and then another. They were nearly half way 
down the company street when suddenly the police- 

.man pitched forward and fell heavily to the ground. 

“Dunder und blitzen,” he cried, “who vas dot 
what tripped me up vunce?” 

Bock quickly sprang to his assistance, asking, 
“Did you fall, sir?’ 

“Did I fall vunce, hey?” he sputtered, as he stag- 
gered to his feet. “Nein, I did not fall, I vas 
tripped up.” 

“Ts it not sad for an officer of the law to be in 
such a condition?” Bock whispered to one of the 
cadets loudly enough for the man to hear. 

“Vat vos dot?” he demanded. “You mean I vas 
drunk vunce ?” 

“No, no, my dear sir,” replied Bock in soothing 
tones. “But let us look around and see if perchance 
we can find out what it was that tripped you. 
Quiet back there,” he ordered loudly, for the cadets 
were laughing uproariously. “I am surprised that 
you should so far forget yourselves as to laugh at 
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an officer while he is discharging his duty. It’s _ 
very strange,” he said, a moment later, after he had 
thrown the light of the lantern about the ground, 
“but I cannot seem to find what could have tripped 
you.” 

After this all went well until they came to the 
middle of B Company’s street. In the middle of 
this street was a small maple tree and Bock was 
careful to lead the policeman beneath it. 

“Wosh! Vat ist,” shouted the man as a shower 
of water struck him on the head. 

Bock was instantly profuse with apologies and 
explanations, but the policeman refused to be paci- 
fied, declaring that some one was up the tree and 
that he “vos going to get him vunce.” 

He threw his arms around the trunk and in. some 
way managed to worm his way up until he could 
grasp one of the lower limbs. His agility was 
really marvelous for one of his build, but unfor- 
tunately the branch broke and he came down with a 
thud. The wind was knocked completely out of 
him, and for a moment he was unable to speak. 

“Dis vos one outrageousness,” he finally groaned 
as he got to his feet. 

“Indeed it is, sir, and I assure you that I shall 
make it my business to find the guilty party and see 
that he is punished,” Bock consoled him. 

No other mishap was encountered until they came 
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to the mess tent, and here the man made a very 
thorough search, as though he realized that it was 
his last chance of success. 

“Vot vas in dis barrel, hey?” he demanded, as he 
threw off the piece of canvas which covered it. 
“Bread, hey. Vell ve might as vell see vot is un- 
der the bread.” 

“Bock began to be anxious, but just then some- 
thing happened. Joe, who was coming from the 
_ other end of the tent, suddenly stubbed his toe and 
fell against the barrel. The barrel gave a violent 
lurch and the Dutchman, in spite of his efforts to 
save himself, fell backward and sat down in a dish 
pan full of very dirty water. 

“Honestly, fellows, he was the maddest man I 
ever saw,’ declared Bock as he was telling the 
others about it later. ‘The dish pan was a perfect 
fit, and, as he rolled over, it stuck to him, and I 
thought I’d die laughing before we got it off. Of 
course Joe was terribly sorry, and did all he could 
to make him believe that it was an accident, but,” 
he continued, laughing, “I guess he went away 
thinking that it was a put up job.” 

“But how about the kid? How did he get away?” 
some one asked. 

“Guess he must have crawled out of the barrel 
when it went over,” laughed Bock. “Anyhow, he 
didn’t find him.” 
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If any of the staff officers knew what was going — 
on, they gave no sign, and, as Bock said, “must 
have sympathized with the poor kid.” 

The next day it rained and no maneuvers were 
conducted. A collection was taken up among the 
cadets, and three of them were passed to the village, 
where they bought a complete outfit of clothing for 
the boy. In the afternoon he was taken to Port 
Kennedy, given a ticket to Norristown, and put on 
the train. 

The next morning dawned bright and fair, and 
the cavalry was pitted against the infantry, in a 
maneuver which resulted in a victory for the for- 
mer. Thursday was visitor’s day and all day and 
until taps the camp was invaded by a merry crowd 
of guests and friends of the cadets. 

The battalion returned to the college the next day 
and all agreed that never had they had a better 
camp. Followed four days of examinations and 
then came the three days of commencement, with 
exhibition drills and sham battles, which were wit- 
nessed by thousands, including several officers high 
up in the United States Army. All agreed that the 
cadets did themselves and the institution much 
honor. Bob and Jack enjoyed every minute of it, 
although they were so rushed from first one thing 
to another that, as Jack said, “they hardly had time 
to breathe.” 
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But the crowning glory of it all came to them 
as they were in their room packing up, after the 
last taps had signaled the closing of the year. 

A knock sounded on the door and at their call 
to come in the door opened and Hill, followed by 
King, entered. 

“I know you are surprised to see us,” Hill began 
at once, “but we’ve got something which has just 
got to be said before we leave.”’ 

_ “Won’t you sit down?” Bob asked as he stopped, 
evidently in doubt how to proceed. 

“No, it won’t take but a minute and I don’t know 
how you'll take it, but we want you to know that 
we're mighty ashamed of the way we have treated 
you. You’ve been white clear through and we’ve 
been pretty rotten. No, wait a minute,” as Bob 
started to interrupt. “We’ve got a pretty hard 
confession to make first. You see it was we who 
hired those men to kidnap you last fall, and—and, 
I don’t know what we can say, except that we’re 
mighty sorry and thoroughly ashamed of ourselves.” 

He paused and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

Bob hesitated not a minute, but stepped forward 
and held out a hand to each of them. Words were 
unnecessary. They understood each other as only 
boys can, but as the tears chased themselves down 
Hill’s cheeks, he said: 
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“Golden you’re all man.” 

The further adventures of Bob and Jack will be 
found in a succeeding volume entitled THE GoLDEN 
Boys IN THE MAINE Woops. 


THE END. 
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